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Religious tensions deplored 

One of the jobs of a sociologist is to spot growing 
tensions in the community, and let us know about 
them before open conflicts occur. At the meeting of 
the American Catholic Sociological Society in Chicago, 
Prof. John J. Kane of the University of Notre Dame 
warned on December 28 that “there is current sus- 
picion that Protestant-Catholic relationships in the 
United States are again shifting in the direction of 
conflict.” Professor Kane used an interesting method 
in supporting his statement that religious tension was 
mounting. He compared the number of articles criticiz- 
ing Catholics in the undenominational Protestant 
weekly, the Christian Century, for the first half of 
1989 with such articles in the same weekly for the 
first half of 1949. The count showed an increase from 
fifteen during the first period studied to forty-two in 
the second period. Applying the same process to 
AMERICA, over the same six-month periods, he found 
that we increased from eight in 1939 to fourteen in 
1949. Professor Kane questioned whether such items 
alone are sufficient indication of increasing Protestant- 
Catholic tensions. 


. and our record 


We have checked our issues for the first half of 1949 
and have come up with results which differ signifi- 
cantly from those of Mr. Kane. Out of a total of over 
100 articles in those 26 issues, we ran only five which 
are explicitly directed against positions taken by Prot- 
estants—if, indeed, Paul Blanshard’s attack on the 
Catholic Church in his American Freedom and Cath- 
olic Power is considered a Protestant book. There 
were three articles by Rev. George H. Dunne, S.]J., in 
reply to Blanshard, one article answering a vigorous 
attack on the Church by Bishop Oxnam and one meet- 
ing head on a plea for “mercy murder” by a group 
of Protestant ministers. Out of a total of over 100 
editorials, we ran no more than three of this type, 
two of them purely defensive. Out of about 280 
editorial comments, one merely pointed out the in- 
crease in Protestant parochial schools and the opposi- 
tion of Protestant leaders to this trend. Two articles, 
four editorials and one comment criticized Protestants 
in passing. A bare count of “articles” in AMERICA 
therefore proves very little about increasing religious 
tensions. 


Quiz on the ultimates 


One of these days a smart television man will get a 
bright idea. He will hold the microphone before indi- 
viduals in any crowd and ‘ask them the simple but 
always startling question: “What do you think is the 
main purpose of your life?” In fact, you can experi- 
ment on your friends, without waiting for the tele- 
vision expert. The answers you get will be a liberal 
education. This was tried on people in a typical suburb 
over in London in a recent survey. The Rev. Paul 
Crane, S.J., quotes some of the replies in a shilling 
pamphlet published by the Catholic Social Guild, 
Oxford, entitled The Menace of Materialism. Of those 
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asked that question, 20 per cent said they had never 
thought about it and 17 per cent said they did not 
know, while 63 per cent could say something about 
it. Of the latter, for every seven whose answers sug- 
gested a reasonably firm conviction that life had a 
purpose, five showed by their answers that they 
doubted it or that they held it with no firm conviction. 
Particularly tragic are the answers given by those 
who were questioned as to what they considered 
the most important thing in life. “Enjoying my- 
self.” “Money—all I can see of it.” “Swimming, 
for me always,” and several, “Myself.” These are 
some excerpts from a very dismal litany. 
The clue to this confusion lay, of course, in the results 
of kindred inquiries made in the survey. The majority 
owned to some sort of belief in God’s existence, but 
they went on to say that their belief was of no signifi- 
cance in their lives. Of the active disbelievers there 
were twice as many—36 per cent—among those under 
forty as among the over-forties—18 per cent. To come 
back to television. If more were done to dramatize 
the fact that most people don’t know where they are 
going, more people might give thought to the God 
who made them for Himself. 


. suggests some needed strategy 

In all this talk about the irreligion of people, two 
things seem frequently to be forgotten: the need for 
understanding and the need of imagination. Whatever 
be our theoretical approach, the plain fact is that the 
teachings of the Church cannot reach large sectors 
of our population, here or abroad, unless they are 
accompanied by a profoundly intelligent and sympa- 
thetic understanding of the conditions in which these 
masses of people live: their problems of family life, of 
housing, employment and livelihood. This observation 
applies especially to the various minority groups in 
this country and to our more recent immigrants, such 
as those from Puerto Rico. If large numbers of sup- 
posed Catholics do not come to church, and are even 
being led away from the faith, it would seem to be 
time to give thought to more imaginative appeals than 
our staid pastoral methods. The Saviour Himself con- 
sidered imagination so important that He made vivid 
use of it through human-interest stories, picturesque 
parables, telling comparisons and scenic or dramatic 
actions, such as preaching from a boat. The store front 
or the community house may reach those who are not 
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attracted to the decorous pews of our parish churches, 
and may often be the first step on the path that leads 
to the pulpit, the confessional and the altar. An ad- 
mirable example is set by Harlem’s Casita Maria, 
Catholic haven for Puerto Ricans, directed by Mrs. 
Charles H. Ridder and her assistants. The time is ripe 
for study and revision of the ways by which the 
Church and her shepherds can make contact with 
the millions who are now wandering outside the fold. 


Japanese treaty and rearmament 

According to her new constitution, adopted May 3, 
1947, Japan has forever renounced war as an instru- 
ment of national policy. As Communist expansionism 
threatens the Far East, however, it is questionable 
how long a defenseless Japan will remain free, once a 
treaty of peace is signed. On December 31, in the 
course of his annual New Years address, General 
Douglas MacArthur told the Japanese people that if 
the danger of “international lawlessness” continued, it 
would become the duty of Japan to join the free na- 
tions and “mount force to repel force.” The General's 
address came on the heels of a stiff note from the State 
Department to Soviet Russia on the subject of a Jap- 
anese peace treaty. The note answered several ques- 
tions raised by the Soviets last November. 1) The 
United States does not admit that any one nation has 
the power to veto the conclusion of a peace treaty with 
Japan. 2) The Cairo declaration, granting Formosa to 
China, is subject to a final peace settlement and must 
be considered in the light of the UN Charter. 3) A 
UN trusteeship for the Ryukyu and Bonin islands 
under United States administration is not “territorial 
expansion.” 4) The fact that irresponsible militarism 
(meaning the USSR and its partners in crime) has not 
been banished from the world makes it reasonable that 
Japan participate in arrangements for collective and 
individual self-defense. Diplomatically, of course, we 
are in a weak position to bargain with Soviet Russia 
on any of these points, particularly concerning Jap- 
anese rearmament, because of the shortsightedness of 
former inter-Allied agreements. Having insisted on the 
total disarmament of Japan, we now have no legal 
ground for claiming the right of Japanese self-defense. 
The only solution is to seize the bull by the horns and 
arm the country as a measure of our own self-preserva- 
tion. The Communist bloc has sufficiently manifested 
its deliberate policy of violating the pledges made 
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under the UN Charter to deprive it of any say in our 
future relations with Japan. 


French vote defense funds 

On the last day of a troubled year, the French As- 
sembly gave a reassuring answer to a grave doubt in 
many American minds. By voting a $400-million in- 
crease in taxes to help finance the largest peacetime re- 
armament program in French history, it served notice 
that a great nation, though weary with war and be- 
deviled by astute Communist propaganda, has by no 
means capitulated to the forces of neutrality and ap- 
peasement. Premier René Pleven, head of the mod- 
erate coalition government, demanded and received 
no less than four votes of confidence. By staking his 
government on the outcome, he flushed out the tem- 
porizers and compromisers. Each deputy had to stand 
up and be counted. When the counting was over, it was 
obvious that the Communists were the only significant 
group which voted against the best interests of France. 
That demonstration ought to have a healthy effect on 
public opinion. On the basis of polls and editorial com- 
ment, it would appear that the Assembly, by approv- 
ing a $2.1-billion armament program, was marching 
two or three city blocks ahead of the average French- 
man. If that is so, it merely means that the Assembly 
is at last offering some real leadership, the kind of 
leadership the French people—and, indeed, all the 
democratic peoples—badly need today. The isolation of 
the Communists in the Assembly will help to change 
public opinion. A France which has not yet recovered, 
especially psychologically, from the débacle of 1940 
may not yet be prepared to serve as the keystone of 
the arch of the Atlantic Pact. Nevertheless, it can still 
be counted on to make a vital contribution to the de- 
fense of the West. If those who would write France 
off are not persuaded of this by the Assembly votes on 
rearmament and taxes, at least they ought to be some- 
what less dogmatic in advancing their defeatist case 
for a retreat to the Western Hemisphere. 


Austria—touchstone of Soviet sincerity 

A further and significant (if small) corroboration of 
the fact that Communist parliamentary representation 
is steadily declining in the free nations of the West (see 
“Communism’s waning strength,” Am. 10/7/50 p. 3) 
is offered by the elections in Austria’s Burgenwald (the 
easternmost province, now occupied by the Russians). 
On November 26, municipal elections were held in the 
province’s seven electoral districts. Here was the popu- 
lar vote: People’s party, 75,377 (2,051 seats); Socialist 
party, 69,940 (1,535 seats); the leftist bloc (the Com- 
munist party), 3,453 (29 seats). These were the first 
free elections in the Burgenwald since 1932. In 1945, 
seats in the Parliament were assigned on the basis of 
party strength. Then the Communists got 247 seats. 
In only five years their party strength has declined to 
the extent of 218 seats—and this in the zone under 
immediate and ceaseless Soviet propaganda and pres- 
sure. Such a humiliating setback for the Soviets in 
their own backyard (and even in their front garden, 
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as it were: in the rest of Austria they have never won 
more than five per cent of the popular vote since the 
war) may only serve, of course, to make them cling 
more stubbornly to their foothold in Austria. On the 
other hand, if the Russians want to give a simple and 
practical proof of their will to peace, they will settle, 
at the projected meeting of the Big Four, the now 
simple solution of the Austrian peace treaty. Germany 
and the East are understandably—and not a little 
through our own fault—thorny questions. Austria is an 
easy and a sure touchstone of the sincerity of Russia’s 
desire for peace, at least in Europe. For that reason, 
the Austrian peace treaty ought to be a main portion 
of the agenda in any meeting with representatives of 
the Soviet Union. 


Point Four progress 

On December 27 India became the latest recipient 
of aid under President Truman’s Point Four program. 
The agreement calls for an allocation of $1.2 million 
for technical assistance in the fields of agriculture, 
river-valley development and transportation. The 
aid-plan provides for sending American experts to 
India in advisory capacities and bringing Indian ex- 
perts to this country to learn American methods. 
Though the grant will not immediately alleviate In- 
dia’s current famine, for which she needs about 2 
million tons of American grain, the success of the 
projects under the Point Four program should provide 
insurance against future emergencies of this kind. The 
Point Four program was not designed to produce im- 
mediate, tangible results. It is, rather, a long-range 
investment, whose dividends for both donor and re- 
cipient are likely to come years hence. Since last Au- 
gust, when $34.5 million were made available for 
Point Four funds, $3.5 million have been tentatively 
allocated for South America, $4.5 million for the Near 
East and Africa, and $2 million for the Far East. 
Point Four operations have taken three forms which 
are likely to provide the patterns for future projects. 
1) Iran, for example, has received an outright grant 
of $500,000 for purposes of raising standards of health, 
agriculture and education in rural villages. 2) Ceylon 
has received no funds. Our agreement with that coun- 
try simply lays down lines of possible technical co- 
operation and outlines the conditions under which 
funds might become available. 3) In Paraguay a joint 
committee has been formed whose duty is to report 
to both governments on Paraguay’s needs, resources 
and potentialities. Haiti, Brazil, Liberia and E] Salva- 
dor have also received aid in one form or another. As 
modest as Point Four progress has been, we have still 
taken great strides toward the eradication of poverty, 
want and disease, the breeding grounds of commu- 
nism. 


Economie council reports 

The fifth annual report of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers reflects, as could be expected, the 
nation’s preoccupation with shifting from a peace to 
a defense economy. There is scarcely anything con- 


troversial about it. Most economists would agree that 
the economy can meet much larger demands on it 
than the 8% per cent of industrial production now go- 
ing to armaments. They would agree that part of the 
problem today—in view of the possible long duration 
of the emergency—is to expand production so that the 
civilian sector of the economy remains strong and 
dynamic. The Council’s guess that-with a longer 
work-week, a growing work force and improved tech- 
nology—we can boost production 25 per cent over the 
next five years seems reasonable enough. Most econo- 
mists would also agree that a balanced budget and 
a pay-as-you-go policy are a realistic means of dealing 
with high defense expenditures—one not to be relin- 
quished unless it should become absolutely hopeless 
to maintain it. There might be some dissent, but not 
too much, from the Council’s insistence on immediate 
action on wage and price controls. At the same time, 
the Council is apprehensive lest the defense economy 
become too rigid. It hints that it might be a good idea 
to start with a general freeze on wages and prices and 
then relax controls as circumstances permit, but the 
Council, which consists of Leon H. Keyserling, chair- 
man, John D. Clark and Roy Blough, does not for- 
mally recommend this as a policy. Indeed, the report 
makes no detailed recommendations at all, which may 
reflect some uncertainty in Administration circles, as 
well as the President’s obvious reluctance to deal 
drastically at this time either with wages or food 
prices. The generalities of the Council’s report have 
the effect of arousing unusual interest in the Presi- 
dent’s annual economic message to Congress. On that 
occasion, the program will have to be more clearly 
spelled out. 


Sale of E bends slips 

As financial writers have pointed out repeatedly, the 
sale of Government savings bonds to the people is one 
of the most effective anti-inflationary devices at the 
Treasury’s disposal. That is especially true of E bonds, 
or “baby” bonds, which the Government first intro- 
duced in 1935, and which are sold in such low de- 
nominations that almost every adult American can 
afford to buy them. The anti-inflationary effect of these 
bonds is twofold. Their sale cuts down the amount of 
purchasing power available for consumer expendi- 
tures, thus lowering pressure on prices, and at the 
same time it enables the Government te borrow money 
without increasing the money supply. When the peo- 
ple make loans to their Government, money which al- 
ready exists is transferred from one pocket to another. 
When the banks make loans to Uncle Sam, they create 
new money, and thus add to the money supply. All this 
being so, the news that redemptions of E bonds during 
the first eleven months of 1950 exceeded sales makes 
disturbing reading. The figure for sales was $3,385 
billion. Redemptions came to $3,563 billion. The peak 
of redemptions occurred during the July-August wave 
of scare buying set off by the war in Korea. During 
that two-month period, people rushed to shift their 
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money from bonds to goods. They shifted more than 
$750 million. It is highly important, of course, that this 
trend away from E bonds be reversed as soon as pos- 
sible, and the U. S. Treasury, which is alert to the 
danger, is very probably readying a bond campaign 
reminiscent of the big drives during World War II. Its 
task would be easier if the Government agreed to pay 
off on the bonds in the same kind of dollars the public 
used to buy them. People who patriotically purchased 
E bonds early in the last war are now being paid off 
in sixty-cent dollars. That puts a very great strain on 
patriotism. 


Pope praises social security 
Owing to amendments passed by Congress last sum- 
mer, 10 million more U. S. workers became eligible on 
January 1, 1951 for coverage under Federal Old Age 
and Survivors Insurance. Before that, about 35 million 
workers were covered. The three largest groups added 
to the system were household employes, farm workers 
and the self-employed (except farm operators, doctors, 
dentists, lawyers and members of some other profes- 
sions ). Most interesting to Catholic institutions is the 
eligibility of employes of nonprofit charitable, religious 
and educational institutions. In the case of such organ- 
izations, the employer is free to offer his employes the 
option of joining the system or not. If he offers it, two- 
thirds of the employes must elect to enter the insur- 
ance system and pay their half of the social-security 
payroll taxes. The Federal Security Agency seems to 
allow some leeway in securing acquiescence from two- 
thirds of the workers by allowing organizations to come 
into the system if they have good assurance that the 
number opting for coverage will soon amount to two- 
thirds. Employes who do not ask for coverage will not 
be covered, but all new employes engaged after the 
consent of two-thirds has been obtained will be cov- 
ered automatically. The reason why coverage is made 
voluntary for nonprofit organizations is to protect their 
tax-exempt status. America Press is happy that all 29 
of its lay employes have chosen coverage. That Pope 
Pius XII highly favors both disability (available in 
some States) and old-age social security was made 
clear in his September 23 Apostolic Exhortation to the 
clergy: 
Moreover, venerable brethren, We strongly praise 
all joint efforts you make so that priests not only 
do not lack for their daily needs but also have as- 
surance that their future is provided for, following 
the social-security system which is already in 
force for other classes of society, which we praise 
so much and which assures proper assistance in 
case of sickness, invalidism and old age (Catholic 
Mind, January, 1951, p. 62). 
This is a sufficiently clear and authoritative approval 
of the general idea of social-security benefits. 


U. S. Ambassador to Spain 

Everything considered, the Administration’s change 
of heart in its policy towards Spain might be said to 
have taken place rather quickly: it took only a full 
year for Washington to recover fully from its anti- 





Spain virus, once the bug was properly labeled as a 
piece of rather serious political unwisdom. On De- 
cember 24 it was announced that Stanton Griffis, 63- 
year-old Bostonian who recently resigned as Ambas- 
sador to Argentina, would be appointed Ambassador 
to Spain. Thus the break which occurred nearly five 
years ago, in line with the UN’s Soviet-inspired reso- 
lution to withdraw heads of diplomatic missions from 
Madrid, has been healed. Last January, Secretary of 
State Acheson acknowledged that the ban had been 
a mistake. Last August Congress authorized a $62.5 
million loan to Spain. Despite previous objections, the 
President finally signed the bill. There’s nothing like 
being behind the eight ball to straighten out the ideo- 
logical kinks in our policy towards Spain. Our Gov- 
ernment has consistently laid down requirements in 
regard to the internal political system in Spain higher 
than those required of other countries. It has gone far 
beyond the basic requirement of recognition and amity 
—that a foreign country be ready to fulfill its inter- 
national obligations. 


Exporting works of art 

Have you ever wondered if the arts of one country 
do actually make any impact on another country and 
so play a role in establishing, or undermining, mutual 
understanding and appreciation? Our recent article, 
“Hollywood over Asia,” by Richard L-G. Deverall 
(Am. 12/9/50) and the rebuttal and reply in this 
issue ought to answer that question. And here is an- 
other instance. In the December 8 issue of the London 
Times Literary Supplement, an anonymous review of 
John O’Hara’s A Rage to Live says: “This novel is 
more valuable to those who wish to understand the 
transatlantic scene than many books which advertise 
a more obvious ‘social’ or political message.” O’Hara’s 
utterly naturalistic approach to the theme of illicit love 
among the “cultured” classes, whatever it does, most 
certainly does not truly portray the “transatlantic 
scene,” i.€., any typical way of life in the United States 
(see our review, AM. 9/17/49). Such a facile general- 
ization from O’Hara’s book, especially in a literary 
journal whose word is gospel to thousands of British 
readers, can’t fail to spread the calumny of the “utter 
materialism” of U. S. life. This isn’t the way to promote 
international understanding. 


Correction 

In an editorial comment last week (p. 390) it was 
stated that the tax rate on excess profits under the 
new legislation approved by the dying 81st Congress 
was 28 per cent. A fuller examination of the bill as 
it came from a Senate-House conference discloses that 
the rate is 30 per cent. Under the method of comput- 
ing excess profits taxes used during World War I, it 
is correct, therefore, to say that the new tax stands 
at 77 per cent. This figure is the sum of all taxes im- 
posed on earnings deemed excessive, namely, the 
normal tax of 25 per cent, the surtax of 22 per cent, 
and the excess profits tax of 30 per cent. 
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UNDERSCORINGS 








At the dawn of the New Year, Washington, along with 
most of the rest of the nation, no doubt, sighed: “Well, 
this is the year.” It was said with all the gradations 
of hope, resignation, fear and despair. The cloud of 
war would be over the new Congress in all its debates, 
with the understanding that all of its actions would 
have a decisive effect on our destiny as a nation. At 
the same time there was much grudging admiration 
of the outgoing Congress, which on most essential 
points did its duty. 

Even before the 82nd Congress opened, there was 
beginning to emerge the pattern of its character. The 
fight over the Senate leadership—Sen. McFarland (D., 
Ariz.) was chosen—was, strangely enough, centered 
around the question of civil rights, with oil interests 
somewhere in the background; and civil rights will 
be important in deciding whether the United States 
will retain its leadership in world affairs, with the 
world on the brink of war. The Fair Deal program of 
domestic reform was going to be in for some hard 
sledding, with the Southern Democrats holding the 
balance of power between the Northern Democrats 
and the Republicans in this sector. 

Meanwhile, another alarming omen in the foreign- 
affairs sector had already been revealed in the deep 
cleavage in the Republican party. The Dewey-Dulles 
wing had taken positions irreconcilable with those 
taken by the Hoover-Taft-isolationist faction, with 
moderates like Senators Vandenberg and Lodge 
caught in the middle and inarticulate. 

Strife also loomed in the House over the question 
whether to restore to the Rules Committee its former 
despotic power over the introduction of bills on the 
floor. Prior to the 81st Congress, and since the revolt 
against Speaker Cannon forty years ago, no bill could 
reach the floor without the permission of the Rules 
Committee. When this committee actually took to 
writing in amendments to bills presented by a House 
committee, it was felt that this was going too far, and 
the 81st Congress decided that if the Rules Committee 
delayed twenty-one days before giving a place on the 
calendar to a bill presented by the chairman of a 
committee, such a chairman could call up the bill 
himself. On January 3 the Republican-Dixiecrat alli- 
ance was able to restore the old system. 

While the Senate does not have this problem, it 
should be remembered that that chamber also has its 
way of giving a minority a disproportionate power 
to block legislation not to its liking, in its tradition of 
unlimited debate, which makes filibusters possible. 
The machinery to correct this is practically useless. 

These two limitations on legislative action may 
prove embarrassing, even disastrous, to the country in 
the stirring days to come. Witrrm Parsons 








The American Catholic Psychological Association has 
just published Vol. I, No. 1 of its ACPA Newsletter. 
The Association was founded in 1948 and counts 215 
constituent and 55 associate members. Its.aims are: 1) 
to advance the legitimate acceptance of psychology in 
Catholic circles; 2) to integrate psychology, both theo- 
retically and practically, with Catholic principles. 
Executive secretary of ACPA is Rev. William Bier, 
S.J., Fordham University, Bronx 58, N. Y. 
» Most Rev. Francis A. Donaghy, M.M., Vicar Apos- 
tolic of Wuchow, Kwangsi Province, China, has been 
arrested by the Reds, according to an NC News report 
of December 28. With him were arrested two Mary- 
knoll priests from New York: Revs. George N. Gilligan 
and Justin B. Kennedy. 
» The principle of separation of Church and State, as 
interpreted by Federal Communications Commission 
examiner J. D. Bond in a December 30 decision, for- 
bids the FCC to grant a religious group a license for 
a radio station “to be used completely to foster the 
religious and educational interests of the applicant on 
a noncommercial basis.” The applicant in this case was 
the Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints, which wanted to set up a radio station at Inde- 
pendence, Mo. 
» The Catholic Artists Guild announces a series of 
Tuesday evening lectures to be held at Xavier High 
School, 30 W. 16th St., New York 11, N. Y., beginning 
on January 16. William P. O’Connor, at Xavier High 
School, is lecture chairman. 
» Rev. Lorenz Kogy, a Mechitarist monk who since 
1940 has been pastor of Holy Cross, an Armenian Cath- 
olic parish in the Boston archdiocese, will sail for 
Rome January 16 to be consecrated Titular Bishop of 
Comana. He will act as Vicar to His Eminence Greg- 
ory Peter XV Cardinal Agagianian, Patriarch of the 
Armenians, and will have his residence at Beirut, 
Lebanon. 
» St. Peter Canisius, by Rev. James Brodrick, S.]., for 
some years out of print, is being reissued by the Car- 
roll Press, 56 Market Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland 
($7.50). 
» Rumors have been circulating for some time to the 
effect that President Miguel Aleman of Mexico would 
introduce a bill to repeal the anti-religious laws passed 
under President Plutarco Calles in 1926. There is no 
sound basis for such rumors, says Religious News 
Service for December 26. “Trial balloons sent up by 
some Federal Deputies,” continues RNS, “were briskly 
punctured, and indications are that matters will con- 
tine as at present”—i.e., the Calles laws remain on the 
statute books, but are not being strictly enforced (cf. 
“Report from Mexico,” by James A. Magner, Am. 
6/3/50). C. K. 
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Hoover, Acheson and Dulles 


When the Eighty-Second Congress embarks on its 
“Great Debate” over U.S. foreign policy, the legisla- 
tors will have their choice of three positions, which we 
may call, for simplicity’s sake, the Hoover, the Ache- 
son and the Dulles lines. 

Mr. Hoover would cut our commitments on the Eura- 
sian land mass and withdraw behind the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans, lest our untrustworthy allies betray us 
into “other Koreas.” 

As late as December 30, Mr. Acheson was still talk- 
ing in the vague terms of the original Truman Doc- 
trine. He promised then that “we will redouble our 
efforts to build situations of strength to meet trouble 
wherever it threatens.” 

Mr. John Foster Dulles outlined his position in his 
December 29 address, which Walter Lippmann hailed 
as “the most broadly conceived and the most penetrat- 
ing which has been made in this country since the 
Armistice,” conceivably because it echoed Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s column on “Defense by deterrent power” pub- 
lished just four days previously. While rejecting the 
Hoover “solitary defense” doctrine as dangerous and 
even disastrous, Mr. Dulles advocated a middle course 
between hemisphere defense and global defense. 

Declaring that it is not necessary to spread our 
strength all around the world in futile attempts to 
create everywhere a static defense, Mr. Dulles pro- 
posed a system of defense based on the “deterrent of 
retaliatory power.” “If the Soviet Union itself decides 
on open aggressive war, there is only one effective de- 
fense, for ourselves and others. That is the capacity to 
counter-attack. That is the ultimate deterrent.” Col- 
lective defense vis-a-vis Russia, therefore, “depends on 
capacity to counter-attack against the aggressor. Then 
the force that defends one defends all, and there is a 
good chance of deterring aggression.” 

In the column referred to, Mr. Lippmann explained 
this retaliatory power as one which can do two things: 
retaliate effectively against Russia if the Red Army 
marches in Europe, and deny to the Soviet Union the 
use of anything it might conquer—say the Ruhr—by 
destroying it and by keeping it destroyed. 

Here, we believe, where Mr. Acheson and Mr. 
Dulles differ, is the point at which Congress can con- 
duct its most fruitful debate. The Hoover Doctrine, of 
course, must be disposed of first, since the public must 
be satisfied that the security it promises is illusory. But 
the real debate, we repeat, should center on our aims 
in Europe and the way we propose to achieve them. 

Both Mr. Acheson and Mr. Dulles agree that we are 
not there to win a victory over the Russians in conven- 
tional land warfare. Both agree that we want to “de- 
ter aggression.” Thereafter they diverge. Mr. Acheson 
would deter aggression by building strength in Europe 
sufficient to make a Soviet attack prohibitively ex- 
pensive. At the same time, our cooperation would en- 
courage our allies to do their part towards this end. 
Mr. Dulles, on the other hand, would deter aggression 
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by threatening retaliation. He does not indicate from 
what bases. But according to Mr. Lippmann, com- 
menting January 2 on the Dulles speech, the deterrent 
of retaliatory power rests ultimately on U.S. long-range 
striking power, based originally on this continent. If 
we have the power, why not base it in Europe to deter 
the first attack? This strategy would appear as dam- 
aging to European morale as the Hoover doctrine of 
withdrawal. The fear that the U. S. would not help 
them resist the initial Red onslaught, but would wait 
to “liberate” them, has been at the bottom of the Euro- 
peans’ reluctance to rearm and thus to risk a “preven- 
tive” attack by the Russians. Instead of encouraging 
the Europeans, as the appointment of General Eisen- 
hower and the assurance of more aid promises to do, 
the Dulles plan would throw them back into panic. 
While the defenders of our present policy prepare 
their frontal attack on Mr. Hoover, they should pre- 
pare likewise to defend their flank against the Dulles 
doctrine of “the deterrent of retaliatory power.” 


UN mediation has had its day 


For three weeks a group of twelve Middle Eastern and 
Asiatic delegates to the UN made futile efforts to 
achieve a cease-fire in Korea. The Communist answer 
to the UN overtures for a peaceful settlement of the 
crisis was always the same. Red China would negoti- 
ate, but only on her own terms. All “foreign forces” 
must first get out of Korea. The United States must 
“withdraw” from Formosa. Red China must have a 
seat in the UN. Then, presumably, after the UN had 
submitted to diplomatic blackmail, all parties could 
gather around a council table to discuss the question 
of Korea. 

On Monday, December 11, UN delegates from 
Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Pakistan, the Philippines, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria and Yemen, under the leadership of Sir Benegal 
Rau of India, had proposed a package plan of two 


resolutions which they hoped would form the founda- — 


tion of a reconciliation of Chinese and American views 
on the Korean situation. The first resolution, approved 
by the General Assembly on December 14, proposed 
a three-man committee to “determine the basis on 
which a satisfactory cease-fire in Korea could be ar- 
ranged.” The committee included Sir Benegal himself, 
the Assembly’s President, Nasrollah Entezam of Iran, 
and Canada’s Lester Pearson. The second resolution, 
calling for the appointment of a committee, to include 
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draft plans for a general Far Eastern settlement was 
never voted upon. 


On December 16 Wu Hsui-chuan, head of the Chi- 
nese Communist mission to the UN, denounced the 
cease-fire proposal as a trap. On December 22, Chou 
En-lai, Red China’s Foreign Minister, stormed over 
the Peiping Radio that the three-man committee was 
illegal. A week later at a gloomy meeting in Sir Benegal 
Rau’s Fifth Avenue apartment, the Asiatic-Arab group 
was discussing the possibility of bypassing the UN 
and dropping the “existing issues” in the Far East into 
the laps of the “Great Powers.” 

The final blow to the cease-fire proposal came on 
January 2. Mao Tse-tung himself took the play away 
from the truce committee when an overwhelming 
army of Chinese Reds crashed over the Thirty-Eighth 
Parallel and through the defenses of the UN army 
above Seoul. What Mao had been unable to gain by 
diplomatic blackmail he could attempt to achieve 
through force. If he could not bargain at Lake Success 
for admission to the United Nations and possession of 
Formosa, he could at least attempt the conquest of all 
Korea. 

This latest development in the Korean crisis has re- 
duced any future efforts of a cease-fire committee to 
the level of the purely academic. The demands of the 
Chinese Reds can no longer be considered as a mere 
assertion of bargaining points. Whatever Mao may 
have had in mind when China first intervened in 
Korea, he has now definitely committed himself to a 
program of aggression. He has ordered just as wanton 
an attack on the Republic of Korea as North Korea 
did last June. The report to the UN on January 8 of 
the three-man commission, far from affecting the re- 
sulting diplomatic crisis in the Far East or the tension 
that it has created all over the world, announced that 
it had been unable to persuade the Peiping regime 
even to discuss a satisfactory arrangement for a cease- 
fire. The mediators have had their day. 

Before the UN makes its next move (and we hope 
that it will at least be a formal condemnation of Red 
Chinese aggression) the world body would do well 
to consider the speech made in Oslo by its Secretary 
General Trygve Lie on December 26. He insisted that 
the UN could not give up in Korea even though a 
determined stand risked a war with Communist China. 
Reminding the UN of its ultimate goal in Korea, he 
said: 

The United Nations cannot go back on this stand- 

point and this goal. . . . Should the attack on the 

Republic of Korea not be repelled or stopped, 


there will be no basis for fulfillment of the further 
aims of the UN, either in Korea or elsewhere. 


On the other hand the overwhelming pressure of Com- 
munist forces may make a prolonged campaign in 
Korea strategically unwise. Still, though the UN go 
down to military defeat, it need not necessarily submit 
to the humiliation of capitulating to Red China’s de- 
mands. After the contempt Red China has shown the 
UN, appeasement would amount to moral suicide. 


the United States and possibly Communist China, to 





Washington tightens the screws 


After the dust stirred up by the year-end activity of 
the economic mobilization authorities had settled, 
these were the orders, regulations and announcements 
which most merited attention: 

1. Control over rubber. As of December 28, 1950 
the Federal Government, acting through the General 
Services Administration, assumed complete control 
over the importation and distribution of crude natural 
rubber. Hitherto the Government has been exercising 
full control over synthetic rubber—it owns all the syn- 
thetic plants—and has been telling tire manufacturers 
what percentage of natural rubber they may use in 
their mix. Chief effect of the rubber order was to 
cause a healthy drop of as much as 4 cents a pound in 
the highly inflated price of crude rubber. That is good 
news, since trade sources say that every drop of one 
cent a pound spells a saving to U.S. consumers of $13 
million a year. As sole buyer of foreign rubber, the 
Government is now in a position to drive a tough bar- 
gain and force prices back to more reasonable levels. 
So far as rubber goes, the shameless speculators’ orgy 
which drove rubber last November to an all-time high 
of 85% cents a pound is over. There will now be very 
little trading in rubber futures on the New York Com- 
modity Exchange. 

2. Curb on bank credit. After striving in several 
ways, including pleas for voluntary action, to put a 
brake on bank loans to business, the Federal Reserve 
Board finally raised reserve requirements close to the 
legal limit. Technically, New York and Chicago banks 
must increase their reserves to 24 per cent of demand 
deposits by January 25, and most banks in other large 
cities have to push reserves to 20 per cent by February 
1. The effect of this order is to shift $2 billion from the 
banks to the Federal Reserve, which means a reduc- 
tion of $12 billion in potential bank credit. (Banks 
regularly lend $6 for every $1 on deposit.) Though the 
Federal Reserve’s action is less drastic than it seems, 
it ought to have a sobering effect on bank officials 
who, since last June, have lent industry about $7 bil- 
lion. That is private deficit financing with a vengeance 
—and it has been highly inflationary. 

3. Restrictions on hoarding and use of materials. 
The National Production Authority (NPA), which last 
September 18 announced inventory controls over a 
limited number of commodities, banned hoarding of 
fifty-five “vital” materials. The order cracked down on 
the “gray” market by forbidding accumulations of any 
of the specified materials “for the purpose of resale 
at prices in excess of prevailing market prices . . .” The 
radio and television industries were hard hit when the 
use of cobalt, the only material which binds enamel 
to steel and makes it stick, was drastically restricted. 

4, Price controls. The Economic Stabilization 
Agency (ESA) announced that it was setting up thir- 
teen regional offices. That almost certainly marked a 
step toward mandatory price controls. The plain fact 
is that voluntary price restraint is not working out. 
Big companies have generally complied with the rules, 
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but their suppliers are lagging behind. During the last 
week of December corporation price analysts reported 
in New York that for every rollback to the December 1 
level, twelve price increases were registered. Observers 
agree that the regulations laid down by ESA to guide 
business price policies are not tight enough. If an in- 
dustrialist wants to find a loophole, he can do so. 

That was the picture at year’s end. It will change 
rapidly in the next few weeks as the Government, 
slowly getting organized, gives further twists to the 
mobilization screws. Meanwhile, with the cost of liv- 
ing up substantially over pre-Korean war levels, many 
people are learning that “creeping inflation” is no fun. 


Student deferment ‘‘unfair’’? 


The issue of whether “superior” students should be 
given draft deferment, as was proposed to Selective 
Service Director Lewis B. Hershey by six educational 
advisory committees (Am. 12/30/50, p. 369), has 
given rise to considerable discussion. Some of it, in 
our opinion, has been surprisingly inept. The New 
York Herald Tribune, for example, editorialized on 
December 20 that the committees’ “astonishing” rec- 
ommendations would set up a “new aristocracy” of 
youths “unobligated to carry arms, privileged to pur- 
sue their careers while others see to the task of assur- 
ing them a safe future.” 

The argument that deferment of superior students 
would divide American youth into two classes, “those 
dumb enough to fight and those smart enough not to 
fight,” hardly bears analysis. Selective Service induc- 
tion tests already disqualify the really “dumb,” since 
they cannot learn the know-how needed to fight a 
mechanized war. As for a “safe future,” the armed 
services themselves guarantee that for many inductees 
by assigning them to noncombat duties in “safe” areas. 
If anyone knows any way of avoiding the use of men 
in two distinct categories while waging a war, one 
“safe” and the other dangerous, he must be a genius. 

This obsession with “equality of sacrifice” seems to 
miss the point. The issue is how best to use our young 
manpower for the national interest during a war, 
limited or total. Which is more important, to make 
sure that the nation has enough doctors and engineers, 
for example, or to make sure that every youngster of 
eighteen years dons a uniform and carries a gun, re- 
gardless of whether specialized talents the nation needs 
are being wasted? The answer should be obvious. 

Critics of student deferment seem to think that mod- 
ern war is carried on by the armed services alone. Total 
war is carried on by the entire nation. Civilian produc- 
tion and civilian health, not to speak of civilian polit- 
ical and social activity (such as civilian defense), are 
the backbone of a nation at war. Moreover, to what- 
ever extent it can be prevented, we should not allow 
mobilization to be used by either physical scientists 
or the military to shape American society in their own 
image during a war. If we do, we make sure that the 
free culture we are at war to protect suffers irreparable 
damage in the course of trying to save it. 
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Use the refugees 


According to Dr. Norbert Muhlen, writing in the 
New Leader for December 18, the refugee population 
of Western Germany is larger than the population of 
Belgium. Despite the Iron Curtain, about 30,000 
Czechs, Balts, Poles and Slovaks continue to escape 
across the Soviet Zone every month. Since 1946 more 
than 125,000 Russian soldiers have gone AWOL and 
found refuge in Western Germany. All told, says Dr. 
Muhlen, who has recently returned from an on-the- 
spot study of the problem, the number of refugees 
entering Western Germany in the past five years ex- 
ceeds the number of immigrants to the United States 
in the boom decade of 1901-1910. 

On his visit to Germany, the New Leader writer was 
shocked to discover that many of these people, whose 
only crime is flight from Soviet tyranny, have been 
segregated in more than a thousand camps where they 
drag out a pitiful existence in misery and near-despair. 
As the result of a very questionable decision of the 
Allied Powers, they are the exclusive responsibility of 
the Western Germans, and the Western Germans, 
themselves recovering from a destructive war, are 
simply unable to care for them. The only refugees in 
Germany who have much hope today are the dwin- 
dling minority of 200,000 DP’s entrusted to the UN’s 
International Refugee Organization. 

This is a deplorable development which the United 
States cannot afford to ignore. Already the Russians 
are finding in the depressed refugee camps a fertile 
source of propaganda to counteract the widespread 
disaffection in the satellite countries. It is significant 
that since 1948, when tales of refugee disillusionment 
started seeping eastward through the Iron Curtain, 
the number of Red Army deserters has fallen sharply. 

Why cannot many of these refugees, all of whom 
had the courage and initiative to fly from Soviet 
tyranny, be brought to this country? All the authorities 
agree that we face a critical manpower shortage which 
will grow worse as the defense program picks up 
speed. There are even reports that U.S. officials are 
planning to import workers from Latin-American 
countries, as was done during World War II. If the 
need is so great, why not tap the idle manpower pool 
in Western Germany? There must be a fair percentage 
of skilled workers in the refugee camps, and a fair 
number of experienced farmers. There must be some, 
too, who would willingly bear arms in what is after all 
a common cause. In this case the charity we owe our 
neighbor coincides nicely with national self-interest. 


The new Congress will have its hands full with all | 


sorts of legislation growing out of the emergency, but 
not too full, we hope, to take another look at one of 
the most pressing problems in Western Europe today. 
So long as the refugees remain in their dreary German 
camps, they are at best a neutral factor in the gather- 
ing struggle to withstand Soviet aggression, and at 
worst a liability. Over here, hundreds of thousands of 
them would be valuable assets. 
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Some ABC’s of a 


defense economy 





Benjamin L. Masse 





By THIS TIME there cannot be many Americans 
who do not appreciate the grave threat to the security 
of the nation. Most of us understand the need for sac- 
rifices and are willing to bear our share of the load. 
The trouble is that the average American is still pretty 
much of an unreconstructed individualist. Always in- 
clined to be agin’ the Government, he is ill prepared, 
as was obvious during World War II, to submit to the 
red tape and restrictions of a war economy. In other 
spheres of life his conscience functions well enough 
but, where the Government is concerned, he not infre- 
quently suffers a moral blackout. It may help all of 
us to do our plain duty in the hard days and years 
ahead if we consider what a war econ- 
omy is, and why the Government has 
to play such a big and dictatorial 
part in it. 

Strictly speaking, the United States 
economy today is not a war economy. 
It is a defense economy and its charter, 
or law, is the Defense Production Act 
of 1950. 

That Act vests enormous powers in 
the President. He can control a busi- 
nessman’s inventories and seize them, 
should he deem it necessary. He can 
even seize his plant. He can allocate 
materials in short supply. He can fix prices on every- 
thing produced in this country and also impose ceil- 
ings on wages. Indeed, if he freezes the price of any 
good or service, he is obliged by law to control the 
wages which enter into its cost. He has wide authority 
over many kinds of credit. Should shortages of con- 
sumer goods deveiop, he can set up a system of ration- 
ing. There is really very little that he cannot do to 
achieve the goal of a defense economy, which in this 
case is the rearmament of the United States and its 
allies. 

None of these powers has been arbitrarily given to 
the President by a complaisant Congress. They are all 
necessary to do the job. If we break that job down 
into its component parts, this will be immediately 
evident. 

In the first place, the President must see to it that 
all the equipment which a modern army needs is pro- 
duced, and produced on time. In order to do this, he 
must have command over the disposition of our indus- 
trial facilities. If this were not so, it would be possible 
for a manufacturer who finds the production of a civil- 
ian good, say an automobile, more profitable than the 
production of tanks, to go on producing automobiles. 
Even if the production of an automobile were not more 








Nobody likes to be told what he can produce or buy, 
and Americans especially cherish a free economy. 
They have shown in the past, however, that they can 
accept some temporary controls to ensure freedom in 
the long run. Why such controls have again become 
a necessity is explained by Father Masse in his analy- 
sis of a defense economy. 


profitable, the manufacturer might prefer to continue 
producing automobiles to preserve his peacetime mar- 
ket. It would be possible, of course, for the Govern- 
ment to obtain all the military hardware it needs by 
paying premium prices for it. In that event civilian 
producers would break their necks to get a Govern- 
ment contract. 

Why doesn’t the Government, the reader may ask, 
proceed in this way, relying on the forces of a free 
marketplace to gain its goal rather than on dictatorial 
powers and economic regimentation? 

The answer to that one involves a consideration of 
other essential components of a defense economy. It 
isn’t enough merely to shift produc- 
tion from civilian goods to armaments. 
Would that it were. In working this 
transformation the Government must 
make sure 1) that it proportions the 
burden to the ability of its citizens to 
bear it; 2) that the forces of inflation 
are kept within bounds. It must see to 
it that a certain equality of sacrifice is 
observed; that some do not profit at 
the expense of others; that the costs 
of defense do not bankrupt the coun- 
try and leave it weaker than before; 
that money doesn’t lose its value. If 
the Government based the defense economy solely on 
the laws of the marketplace—it does make some use of 
the market mechanism—these objectives could not be 
secured. As the military forces increased in strength, 
their base of supply, the home front, would grow 
weaker. Eventually it would collapse—destroyed by 
poor morale and rampant inflation. But more of this 
later. Let us return for a moment to the problem of 
production. 

It isn’t sufficient, for example, for the Government 
to be able to tell Chrysler to produce tanks and Gen- 
eral Motors to produce trucks. It must make sure that 
they are supplied with the necessary materials. If raw 
and unfinished materials were in ample supply, there 
would be no problem, except the problem of price. 
There are shortages, however, of most materials, in- 
cluding steel, which enters into about forty per cent 
of all industrial production. Among the claimants rush- 
ing to grab as much of our limited supplies as they 
can, the Government must establish priorities. It must 
determine which firms are doing essential defense 
work, or essential civilian work, and see that their 
needs are satisfied first. It must be able to force sup- 
pliers to allocate a certain percentage of their output 
to the essential industries before any material is 
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shipped to other customers. Hence the power which 
the President has to establish a system of priorities 
and allocations. 

This power is essential for another reason, too. In 
addition to making the best use possible of whatever 
productive facilities the country has, it is necessary 
for the success of a defense economy to expand those 
facilities. That involves a delicate choice between im- 
mediate and future needs. Steel that is used to build 
tanks cannot be used at the same time to expand steel 
capacity. For this reason the Government must exer- 
cise some control over capital expenditures. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is doing so now, directly by banning 
certain types of construction such as bowling alleys, 
and indirectly by offering easy amortization terms to 
essential industries and granting them high priorities 
in materials. 

With the power to tell industry what to produce, 
and with the correlative power to control the price, 
supply and flow of materials, the Government is amply 
equipped to do the production job. Conceivably it 
might also need the power to direct workers to essen- 
tial occupations, but it got along without a labor draft 
during World War II and may not need it this time. 


DIsTRIBUTING THE BURDEN 


That brings us to the other components of a sound 
defense program: the necessity of tempering the bur- 
den to the shoulders which must bear it, and of main- 
taining the soundness of the economy. In practice this 
means that the Government must not run up a bigger 
defense bill than is necessary, must pay for as much 
of it out of revenues as is economically feasible, and 
must arrange matters so that the burden is justly dis- 
tributed among the people. These objectives cannot 
be accomplished unless the Congress devises a fair tax 
program and grants the President wide powers to con- 
trol credit, to ration scarce commodities and to impose 
controls over wages and prices of all kinds, including 
residential rents. 

Strictly speaking, we are not here concerned with 
the power to impose taxes, since that is a power which 
the Congress reserves to itself. It will be enough to 
observe that unless the Congress enacts a wise tax law, 
the President, despite his far-reaching powers, will 
scarcely be able to mobilize the economy for defense. 
If the tax burden is not distributed equitably among 
the citizens, if it is not proportioned, so far as possible, 
to ability to pay, civilian morale will be undermined 
and production will decline. If the tax is not steep 
enough to discourage unnecessary civilian buying 
(and other means are not invoked to mop up consumer 
purchasing power ), the Government will not long be 
able to maintain effective price ceilings. 

Furthermore, since an unbalanced budget is infla- 
tionary, taxes must be as heavy as the economy can 
bear. Just how much the economy can bear is not 
known. In the December, 1950, number of Harpers, 
the distinguished Australian economist Colin Clark 
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argued that, save for a very short time under war 
conditions, taxes that take more than twenty-five per 
cent of a national income defeat their purpose. Above 
that point they become inflationary, even though the 
Government’s budget may be balanced. This comes 
about, says Mr. Clark, because people resent handing 
over such a large part of their earnings to the Govern- 
ment and go on a sort of sit-down strike. They don’t 
work any harder than they have to, and those who 
might be expected to expand production by investing 
in new plant and equipment put their money in gilt- 
edged bonds instead. The result is a drop in the sup- 
ply of goods, which, in the face of fat consumer- 
pocketbooks, is inflationary. 

This does not mean that a tax rate which takes more 
than twenty-five per cent of the earnings of some citi- 
zens has the same inflationary effect. The evidence cited 
by Mr. Clark indicates only that supply falls and prices 
tend to rise when the nation’s entire tax bill approxi- 
mates or exceeds twenty-five per cent of its income. 

Let us take for granted that the Congress has passed 
a tax law which produces large revenues, falls equita- 
bly on all citizens and is anti-inflationary. Much re- 
mains to be done if sacrifices are to be fairly shared 
and if the economy is to remain sound and healthy 
under the strain of defense production. 

Obviously, if consumer goods are in short supply, 
the President must have the power to ration them, as 
well as the authority to impose price ceilings. If these 
steps are not taken, scarce goods are rationed by the 
price mechanism, which means that those who have 
money are able to buy more than their fair share, 
while those who are poor must do without. The injus- 
tice of an uncontrolled market in such circumstances 
is immediately evident, especially if the shortages exist 
in commodities essential to life. 


CONTROLLING INFLATION 


The power to impose rationing and fix price ceilings 
is not enough to protect consumers. To control infla- 
tion it is essential to strike at the source, which in this 
case is an excess of consumer purchasinz 1 ree 
lation to the supply of civilian goods. Somewhere the 
authority must exist to curb buying power and/or to 
expand production. The President has this authority. 
Under our farm legislation, for instance, he can en- 
courage bigger crops and larger herds of cattle. By 
virtue of the Defense Production Act, and other grants 
of power, he can in various ways place a check on the 
ability of consumers to buy. He can restrict installment 
buying; he can discourage borrowing by forcing the 
interest rate up; he can encourage saving by ordering 
the Treasury to offer attractively priced Government 
bonds; he can put a damper on construction by tight- 
ening the terms of Government-guaranteed mortgages. 

Without these powers, any price ceilings the Presi- 
dent might set would be quickly blown sky high. In 
that event the sufferings of all those living on fixed 
incomes, which includes many dependents of men in 
the armed forces, would soon become insupportable. 
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Wage controls could not be maintained. There would 
be widespread discontent and strife in industry, and 
soon the production machine would slow down. Re- 
member when John L. Lewis announced: “No meat, 
no coal”? That would happen again, on a wider scale. 

Under modern conditions, then, a defense economy 
must be to a greater or less extent a controlled econ- 
omy. The Government, not the market, determines 
who gets what and when. 

This cardinal fact places a heavy obligation on the 
consciences of public officials and of all the citizens. 
In its decisions, the Government must be guided by 
what the moralists call distributive justice, which 


Drafting of women 


Helen R. Dorr 








Iw ALL PREVIOUS WARS which America has 
fought, men have faced the dangers on the battlefronts 
while women fought their battle against worry at 
home. But now, if Washington’s plans for drafting 
women materialize, men at the front will have anxiety 
over the fate of their wives, mothers, sisters and chil- 
dren added to the horror and suffering of war. If 
knowledge of this potential threat should lead to the 
efforts and sincere prayer needed to avoid the tragic 
break-up of American homes, then the sooner all are 
aware of the existence of the threat, the better. 

William Bradford Huie, in a recent article, “The 
Government’s Plan for Drafting Women” (Cosmopol- 
itan, November, 1950), shatters the complacency of 
those of us who were reared in the belief that the 
maker and keeper of a home is far too vital to the 
future well-being of America to be assigned a role in 
the waging of war. According to Mr. Huie, plans for 
just that purpose are not only already blueprinted 
down to the minutest detail; they are also geared to 
become effective at any moment. 

The Government’s plans hinge on the development 
of three stages of war. We are admittedly now in the 
first stage. The second will arrive—if it must—when 
our armed forces are fighting in various far-flung areas; 
and the third, when Russia decides on an all-out chal- 
lenge. With each successive phase, the draft will be- 
come more intensified. At present, there seems no 
necessity for calling women out of their homes. When 
and if the second stage arrives, however, the need for 
nurses, doctors and technicians will be overwhelming, 
as the present supply is far too meager, even for civil- 
ian demand. This particular feature of the draft might 
well be a blessing in disguise. A knowledge of proper 
techniques in caring for the sick and injured is far too 
seldom found in the average home. Young girls, future 
wives and mothers, would acquire these techniques 
as part of their training for wartime service. 


obliges it to see, as the words indicate, that burdens 
and benefits are fairly distributed. On the other hand, 
the citizens are bound, in legal justice, to play the 
game according to the rules laid down by public au- 
thority. So far as they are able, they must make their 
contribution to the public good. In a defense economy 
we are not dealing with another prohibition law. We 
are dealing with a set of laws and regulations, the ob- 
servance of which is essential to the survival of the 
nation. In such an economy, the black marketeer is a 
menace in the sight of God and man. And those who 
make his existence possible, by selling to him or buy- 
ing from him, are menaces, too. 


Helen R. Dorr has a personal interest in the question 
she raises: what provisions are religious and social 
agencies making for the care of children in case it 
becomes necessary to draft mothers for the defense 
industries and services? Mrs. Dorr, a resident of 
Watertown, Mass., has four children. 


In this second stage there also will be a rapid ex- 
pansion of the Wacs, Waves, Wafs and probably of 
the Spars. The Wacs have already lowered their min- 
imum age requirement from 21 (or 20 with parents’ 
consent) to 19 (or 18 with parents’ consent). The 
Wafs’ minimum is 18, although the Waves’ is still 20. 
Volunteers, it is expected, will be attracted by the 
publicity compaigns of the women’s services, which 
will consist of “appeals to patriotism, movie actresses 
joining up, and wide 
advertising of new uni- 
forms such as the ones 
Hattie Carnegie has re- 
cently designed for the 
Wacs.” (No comment 
on the mentality of 
those to whom the last 
two points would ap- 
peal. ) 

This second stage will require 2 million women in 
war production alone to support the planned 6 million 
men in the armed forces. True, over 20 million Ameri- 
can women were working outside their homes at the 
peak of World War II but their participation was at 
least voluntary or occasioned by economic necessity. 
In this second phase, however, if the 35-40-per-cent 
utilization of women is not achieved by volunteers— 
then the draft! 

With the imminence of the third stage, according 
to Mr. Huie, comes the deluge. He warns us to expect 
something like the British plan of World War II, in 
which all women from 18 to 52 were “at the disposal 
of the Government.” Here is a summary: 

1. Unmarried women and widows from 18 to 30 will 
be drafted first, and they will be permitted to choose 
military service, civil defense or industrial work, with 
the same rights, exemptions and pay scale as men. 
(British women, doing comparable work, received but 
two-thirds of a man’s pay.) 
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2. There is to be no exemption for married women. 
First called will be the childless, then those with chil- 
dren of school age, and finally those with pre-school 
children. Mothers of young children of school age will 
be assigned to work as close as possible to home. 

3. Teachers of the lower grades will be exempted 
to care for the children all day. They and their charges 
may be transferred out of crowded areas. 

4. Mothers of children of high-school age or older 
(the second call covers ages 30-52) may be sent any- 
where. 

5. Farm women will probably be deferred. 

6. Women in war production alone will number 10 
million. 

7. Some draftees may be assigned to the Home 
Guard, as plans for concentration camps are also ready 
and “the FBI would arrest at least 100,000 Americans 
during the first week.” 

Mr. Huie emphasizes the fact that this is not a 
prophecy of what to expect next month or next year— 
or ever. “It is a report that plans are being made” for 
a crisis, if it comes. 

Now, supposing such an appalling crisis does arrive, 
just what do Catholics propose to do? Will it once 
again be a case of proving that “the children of this 
world are wiser in their generation than the children 
of light”? Why need it be? If ever action by Catholics 
were needed, it will be then—or, better still, now! If 
homes are to be broken—either temporarily each day 
or for the duration—what plans are we making to safe- 
guard the children who will be torn from their homes? 
Is any diocese or Catholic agency concentrating on 
action, by organizing, for instance, our older undraft- 
able women to share in the care and training of these 
children—to oversee their religious education, to play 
“mother” to the draft-orphaned? If the Government 
can plan such drastic measures to ensure survival, we 
surely can make plans to see to it that the souls of the 
surviving children do not perish, that their hearts do 
not shrivel in the bleak anonymity of institutional life. 
Admittedly, no one can fully take the place of a 
mother, but many can offer tenderness for the heart 
and nourishment for the soul, while that mother is— 
at the behest of our Government—forced to give up 
one of the greatest responsibilities delegated by God, 
to enter into the bewildering world usually peopled 
by men, or at least by women who voluntarily enter it. 

These thoughts may be considered alarmist, but if 
Washington deems it essential that plans for drafting 
women be readied, then we, who know so little of 
what tomorrow may bring, should not belittle the 
existence of this potential emergency. Catholics, too, 
must be wise and prudent and, facing the fact that a 
draft has been blueprinted, start making their own 
plans to organize for the protection of the children 
who may all too soon be homeless or motherless. Let 
this not be another case of “too little, too late.” If the 
future brings no crises demanding the implementation 
of our plans, we can thank the merciful God. But at 
least let us be prepared. 
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Cana’s growing pains 
Edward Duff 








American CATHOLICISM has grown so accus- 
tomed to look to France for new and imaginative 
forms of the religious apostolate that I couldn’t avoid 
speculating on what one of the French clergy would 
make of the meeting. Here in Chicago, “Stormy, husky, 
brawling, City of the Big Shoulders,” 111 American 
priests from 49 cities had gathered to discuss and plan 
for a larger measure of happiness and holiness in 
family living for American Catholics of today and 
tomorrow. Chicago fulfilled with unhospitable energy 
Sandburg’s description of the city as “stormy.” Trains 
up to ten hours late brought priests through a Mid- 
west snowfall. They promptly plunged into the 
crowded schedule of the second Cana Conference 
Study Week, on December 27-28-29, held under the 
patronage, and favored by the presence, of His Emi- 
nence Samuel Cardinal Stritch. 

Their business, in the words of the Cardinal, was 
“to help Catholic families to understand the glory, the 
beauty and the wonder of wedded life in Christ.” 
These priests, all engaged in giving Cana Conferences 
(days of discussion for married couples), were di- 
rected to “keep your thoughts on inculcating the 
Catholic ideal of marriage.” In all of the formal papers, 
workshop discussions and corridor conversations, only 
once did I hear the word mystique used. Even then 
it was used loosely and sheepishly. That fact manifests 
the strength and some of the little weaknesses in the 
Cana Conference movement. 

America has taken up and adapted an apostolic 
activity in the field of Christian marriage without 
wasting much time on theory. Unmesmerized by any 
scholarly speculation about a special spirituality for 
those living out the sacrament of marriage, American 
Catholicism has exploited the opportunity to tell peo- 
ple through Cana Conferences that they are expected 
to be happier and holier precisely because they are 
married, and here’s how to do it. Adroit promotion, 
the promise of an interesting experience and the as- 
surance of refurbishing the glow of the wedding 
morning have baited the invitation, that many thou- 
sands have accepted, to making a Cana Conference. 

A superb and pioneering job has been done in 
providing husbands and wives with the information 
and inspiration needed to make an inventory of their 
married lives and to examine the resources for human 
happiness and solid holiness that are theirs. An even 
better job has been done in discovering the interest 
married couples have in their vocation, their sense 
of responsibility and appetite for learning more about 
the goals of marriage and the practical means of 
achieving them. The need for this work was unde- 
niable. It was a thesis on the Cana Movement in the 
Sociology Department of the Catholic University of 
America that disclosed a disconcerting dissatisfaction 
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among married couples. To the question: “Do you 
think the average Catholic couple well equipped for 
marriage at the time of their wedding?” 69 per cent of 
the husbands and 86 per cent of the wives polled 
answered “No.” 

The Cana Conference Movement is suffering grow- 
ing pains. The baby is almost eight years old now. It 
has practically reached the awkward stage of early 
adolescence. 

It was on Sunday morning, March 24, 1943, that 
eleven couples gathered in New York City for the first 
family day of recollection. In giving retreats for work- 
ingmen, Rev. John P. Delaney, S.J., the director, be- 
came convinced that it was definitely unsatisfactory 
to explain the ideals of family living to only one-half 
the married partnership. Besides, argued Father De- 
laney, since the normal vocation for the Catholic is 
marriage, then why not hold retreats that would be 
completely concerned with the context of that voca- 
tion, with its spiritual resources and its practical hu- 
man problems? After a year of experimenting, Father 
Delaney (under the pseudonym “Francis Frans”) de- 
scribed the project in an America article, “Sanctify 
the family by family retreats” (Am. 5/6/44). That 
summer a couple prominent in Catholic Action in 
Chicago asked Father Delaney to give a Family Re- 
newal Day in their city. News of the Chicago event 
reached St. Louis, where a married couple interested 
Rev. Edward Dowling, S.J., of the Queen’s Work. 
Father Dowling contributed not only the name “Cana 
Conference,” but an insistence that material things 
treated spiritually constituted the scope of Cana, and 
did an unrivaled job of propaganda for the project. 

By 1947 Cana had become “a movement,” the sub- 
ject of an Institute sponsored by the Adult Education 
Division of the Catholic University of America and 
attended by sixty priests. A progress report by John 
and Eileen Farrell in these pages, “Cana: an apostolate 
of Christian marriage” (Am. 6/11/49), disclosed that 
4,325 couples had already made Cana Days in the 
Chicago area, where the work had been organized 
on an archdiocesan basis. Today, Cana Conferences 
are active in nineteen dioceses and are supervised, in 
several instances, by full-time diocesan directors. The 
Peoria diocese, for example, has scheduled ninety 
Cana Conferences for the coming year. The annual 
report of the Military Ordinariate indicates that chap- 
lains are promoting Cana Conferences for the Catho- 
lics in the armed services. Inquiries have come from 
places as distant as Australia and Peru, seeking in- 
formation on the apostolate American Catholicism 
has pioneered with such marked success. 

The danger of over-organization was very much in 
mind during the recent Chicago Study Week. Warn- 
ing the Cana priests against anyone who would at- 
tempt to persuade them of the need of a national 
organization, Cardinal Stritch insisted that their work 
“in origin and purpose is necessarily local.” The task 
Cana sets for itself, His Eminence continued, “is a 
parochial responsibility.” Rev. John C. Knott, newly 


appointed Hartford Diocesan Director, explained why 
the Cana movement must be rooted in the life of the 
parish. Cana, said Father Knott, 

is intended to help the parish in its role of edu- 

cating people to successful Christian marriage 

and family living. To do effectively the work of 
restoring Christ to Christian marriage, it should 
function within the framework of the parish—the 
normal way Christ is given to men. 
Yet, as Father Knott conceded, our parishes are 
individual-centered. They are organized to serve the 
individual rather than the family. 

Cana cannot become a new and competing organi- 
zation on the American parish scene. It can, however, 
by training parishioners to a new realization of the 
meaning of marriage and parental responsibility, make 
the traditional parish organizations, such as the Holy 
Name Society and Sodality, more family conscious. 

It would be against the function of Cana, then, for 
it to become merely another parish organization. It 
would likewise be against the function of Cana to 
have it simply inculcate a new set of pious practices 
in the misapprehension that such additions constitute 
married holiness. Cana is part of the Catholic answer 
to the securalization of family living. Secularism was 
defined by the American hierarchy as the “failure to 
center life in God.” All of daily living in the family 
must be recentered in God, restored to Christ: every- 
thing from the price of shoes (for buying habits in- 
evitably reflect Christian-mindedness or the lack of 
it) to the treatment of in-laws. Such a task cannot 
be achieved by the sterile repetition of principles. It 
calls, in Cardinal Stritch’s words, for “translating them 
into specific domestic virtues, for bringing the tre- 
mendous ideals of Catholic family living down to 
concrete terms.” Nor can Cana confine itself to speci- 
fying merely the Catholic ideal for middle-class 
families only. 

Its task imposes on Cana the responsibility of im- 
parting an enormous amount of information as well 
as inspiration. How much information is needed was 
revealed by a survey made in the course of a doctoral 
dissertation by Rev. Hugh E. Dunn, S.J. Of the Catho- 
lic couples replying to a questionnaire, 54 per cent 
had received no instruction before marriage, 27 per 
cent more had received only a single instruction. 

There is so much that has to be thought out, so much 
that husbands and wives want to discuss with a priest 
and with other married couples, and evaluate in the 
light of Christ’s mind on marriage. Basic, however, is 
the problem of attitudes in family living that produce 
the actions that add up to the pattern, secularist or 
Christian, in the home. A single Cana Conference can- 
not hope to provide the spiritual formation needed to 
shape fundamental attitudes. Then there is the ques- 
tion of the follow-up, of what tangible results, of what 
mechanism for action should result from the inspira- 
tion of a Cana Day. Perhaps the Christian Family 
Action Movement is the answer. But that would be 
another article, one that the young French priest 
would find more familiar. 
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In “Hollywood over Asia” (AM. 12/9/50) 
Richard L-G. Deverall charged that Hol- 
lywood movies give to the people of the 
Orient a distorted picture of American life 
and ideals, and indirectly play into the 
hands of Communist propagandists. We 
present herewith a reply to Mr. Deverall, 
submitted by Mr. John G. McCarthy, 
Vice President, in Charge of International 
Affairs, of the Motion Picture Association 
of America. In support of his charges, Mr. 
Deverall adds some further comment. We 
would welcome correspondence from 
America readers, giving their opinions on 
motion pictures as representative of 
American life and their probable influence 
abroad.—Epirors. 


Mr. McCarthy’s case 


A FEW WEEKS AGO the Chinese Com- 
munist radio in Peiping announced that 
American motion pictures were being 
kicked out of Red China. 

The Associated Press story quoted the 
announcer as stating that the action was 
taken “to put an end to American propa- 
ganda.” 

When the news appeared in the Ameri- 
can press, film-company executives evinced 
little surprise. They expected it. The sur- 
prise, if any, was that the ban wasn’t 
imposed sooner. Ringing the curtain down 
on American movies has become standard 
procedure in countries that take their or- 
ders from the Kremlin. Movie fans in the 
satellite countries must be spared, say 
the Communists, the “degradation” that 
comes from exposure to films from a “cor- 
rupt and materialistic” America. 

When Rumania decided two years ago 
that it could no longer permit our films 
on its screens, an official of that Commu- 
nist government gave this terse explana- 
tion to Motion Picture Association presi- 
dent Eric Johnston: “We find that your 
films are not ideologically suited for the 
people of our country. We cannot permit 
our people to see any picture that does 
not fit into the pattern of the people’s 
democracy, regardless of its origin.” 

The policy-makers in the Kremlin, rec- 
ognizing that motion pictures constitute 
one of the most powerful weapons in to- 
day’s psychological warfare, detest our 
films. They fear them. Why? 

Because they know only too well that 
Americen motion pictures reflect life in a 
democracy; that pictures from America, 
wherever they are shown, eclipse in pop- 
ularity the films of any other country. 

Selling the virtues of communism be- 
comes much more difficult when people 
see movies that mirror the way of life in 
a free society. It isn’t healthy for “lib- 
erated” people to be reminded that there 
are still countries in the world where the 
dignity of the individual is respected, 
where people can speak without fear, and 
worship as they please. They might be- 
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‘Hollywood over Asia’’ 


come restless. They might get ideas. So 
the state clamps down. 

It is difficult to reconcile Moscow’s fear 
of American films with articles occasion- 
ally published in this country charging 
that Hollywood presents such a dishonest 
picture of America that our movies are 
playing right into the hands of the Com- 
mies. 

One such article appeared in a recent 
issue of AMERICA. 

The author had spent five years of 
travel and observation in the Orient. 
Three of these years he spent in Japan 
and one year in India. 

He concluded, in brief, that American 
movies have provided plenty of grist for 
the Communist propaganda mill in Asia. 

Against this appraisal of the impact of 
American films in the Far East is an im- 
posing array of reports, statements and 
evidence to the contrary. The reports and 
statements—all of them documented— 
come from persons and sources very much 
concerned with the influence of our films 
on the Asian mind. 

From high Occupation officials as well 
as from members of the civil, information 
and education section in Japan has come 
unsolicited acknowledgment of the vital 
part Hollywood motion pictures have 
played in SCAP’s reorientation program. 
(SCAP—Supreme Commander for the Al- 
lied Powers—is General MacArthur’s 
headquarters. ) 

For example, Maj. Gen. W. F. Mar- 
quart, chief of SCAP’s economic and sci- 
entific section, had this to say: “There is 
no question but that American films are 
a most important vehicle of democratiza- 
tion in Japan.” 

From General MacArthur’s headquar- 
ters went a priority message on March 
30, 1949 to the Department of the Army 
in Washington. It said: “The American 
motion-picture industry has made a mag- 
nificent contribution during the past three 
years to the important task of reorienting 
the Japanese people. This task has pro- 
gressed much further than would have 
been conceivable without American pic- 
tures.” 

In a communication to the managing 
director of the Motion Picture Export As- 
sociation, which distributes American 
films in Japan, Lt. Col. D. R. Nugent ex- 
pressed appreciation for the continuing 
assistance of that organization in the re- 
orientation program, “by not only making 
available, but actively promoting a large 
number of excellent films, both feature 
and documentary.” Colonel Nugent is 
chief of SCAP’s civil, information and 
education section. 

In SCAP’s files is a letter addressed to 
General MacArthur from Makoto Hori. 
Mr. Hori, a member of the Japanese 
House of Councillors, wrote: 

American motion pictures are proving 
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an important social force in edifying 
the Japanese nation. By presenting as- 
pects of American democracy in a way 
we can all understand, these films are 
giving our people a better understand- 
ing of America and an insight into the 


better way of life in a democratic 
country. 
Those who comment on the dreadful re- 
action to American films abroad frequent- 
ly do so without telling us just which 
films are the ones that are undermining 
our country. Titles of the pictures are 
rarely, if ever, named. 

They readily admit that some Holly- 
wood pictures have merit. But they are 


quick to add that these are the exceptions. 


List oF Firms ExporTED 


Well, then, let’s examine the list of 
films that have gone to one of the coun- 
tries in the Orient. Let’s look over the 
line-up of releases in Japan, say, since the 
beginning of 1949 to the present. 

In it we find such films as The Best 
Years of Our Lives, Sergeant York, Pride 
of the Yankees, The Song of Bernadette, 
A Song to Remember, Come to the Sta- 
ble, Little Women, Adventures of Huckle- 
berry Finn, Johnny Belinda, The Peat), 
The Long Voyage Home, Treasure of 
Sierra Madre, Welcome Stranger, The 
Crusades, Ninotchka and Fighting Father 
Dunne. 

Certainly these can’t be the pictures 
that anybody would want to take issue 
with, 

Let’s name more. 

We find Down to the Sea in Ships, 
Sitting Pretty, The Paleface, Green Grass 
of Wyoming, Joan of Arc, The Beginning 
or the End, Rachel and the Stranger, 
Battleground, Good Sam, Twelve O’Clock 
High, It Happens Every Spring and The 
Bells of St. Mary’s. 

Can these be the films that are selling 
America down the river? 

Asia gets many pictures that mirror the 
life and labors and problems of the typical 
American family—the farmer, the factory 
worker, our youth. 

There were more than a few such films 
among the titles I have already listed. 
Here are more: A Tree Grows in Brook- 
lyn, The Egg and I, I Remember Mama, 
Life Begins for Andy Hardy, The Year- 
ling, Going My Way, The Biscuit Eater, 
The Boy with the Green Hair, Chicken 
Every Sunday, The Green Promise and 
Miracle of the Bells. 

Among the other films shipped to Japan 
are action pictures and adventure pic- 
tures. There is a smattering of slapstick 
comedies—the Abbott and Costello and 
the Laurel and Hardy farces. There are 
the mysteries and the thrillers, such as 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde and Son of 
Dracula. There are the zany Hope-Crosby 
comedies; a couple of excellent musicals, 
Easter Parade and The Jolson Story, and 
the delightful cartoon features, Gulliver's 
Travels and Snow White. 
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Can these be the films that are betray- 
ing us in Asia? These are the pictures 
we've been sending over. 

Maybe it’s the Westerns that are doing 
the damage. 

About fifteen of these went to Japan 
in the last two years—pictures such as 
Ride "Em Cowboy, Cheyenne, Wells 
Fargo, Omaha Trail and Western Union— 
most of them with authentic historical 
backgrounds, 


Sure, Indians get shot in them. There 
are rustlers. There are saboteurs and 
posses. Our history books tell us that In- 
dians did bite the dust, that there were 
renegades and rustlers in the building of 
the West. 

But can anyone seriously suggest that 
we blacklist Westerns from export, even 
the fictional ones, just because a few 
young Asians are reported to have gained 
the impression that Indians were still be- 
ing stalked and massacred, and that crime 
is still rampant today on our Western 
plains? 

Let’s give the moviegoers in the Orient 
credit for a little more discernment and 
intelligence than that! In our industry 
we do. 


Goop REsutts oF FiuMs 


Now let me cite concrete illustrations to 
show how American films are helping to 
build democratic attitudes in Japan. 

For example, Boys Town directly in- 
spired the establishment of a number of 
similar institutions throughout that coun- 
try. The Farmer’s Daughter gave impetus 
to women’s political movements in several 
of the largest prefectures. Municipal and 
civic measures in behalf of maimed and 
disabled Japanese war veterans followed 
the nationwide exhibition of The Best 
Years of Our Lives. The city of Osaka or- 
ganized the first American-style state fair 
ever to be held in Japan. It was pat- 
terned to the minutest detail on that de- 
picted in the movie of the same name. 

State Fair, incidentally, is the picture 
about which General George C. Marshall, 
on his return from his 1947 mission in 
China, said: “State Fair did more to tell 
them [the Chinese] about America, about 
its heart and soul and about its people 
than I could possibly have told them in 
hours of talking.” 

Any idea that the people of India, as 
well as the Japanese, have a mangled 
impression of America because of our 
movies, is not shared by Liaquat Ali 
Khan, the Prime Minister of Pakistan. He 
said in a speech in Hollywood a few 
months ago: 

Through the medium of your films, you 
are acquainting the rest of the world 
with America. .. . Your films are good 
ambassadors to the extent that they are 
true to their primary mission of enter- 
tainment and are a true reflection of 


American life. As such we welcome 
em.... 


And this is what S. K. Patil, mayor of 


Bombay and chairman of the Indian Gov- 
ernment Film Enquiry Committee, had 
to say. “It is gratifying,” he declared in 
a California address last June, “to find 
that your picture companies go to such 
great efforts to keep out of your films any 
material which might create offense in 
other countries. The fact that Hollywood 
recognizes its responsibility in world re- 
lations is of extreme importance.” 

Another voice is that of Irving Brown, 
a field representative of the American 
Federation of Labor. On his return a year 
ago from an extended assignment in Eu- 
rope, he told a radio audience that Amer- 
ican pictures are “a vital and indispensa- 
ble force in spreading democracy abroad.” 

Not all the pictures that go overseas 
are great pictures. Hollywood would be 
remarkable indeed if it didn’t occasionally 
turn out a bad one. Not all the pictures 
that leave our shores present a flattering 
picture of America. 

I submit, however, that the critic who 
castigates Hollywood for portraying us as 
we aren't to the rest of the world sees 





only the occasional isolated tree immedi- 
ately before his eyes but overlooks the 
forest of good will instilled abroad by the 
great majority of American movies. 

By and large, the pictures sent abroad 
mirror the American way of life. 

Hollywood makes no pretense at de- 
picting our country as a modern utopia. 
America enjoys the world’s highest stand- 
ard of living. But there are gangsters and 
criminals in America. There are social 
problems. There are racial problems. 

Our movies reflect the structure, the 
pattern and drama of life in a democracy. 
The cumulative impression is that life in 
a democracy, though it has its faults, is a 
good life. 

That’s why people in lands shackled 
by Red chains are denied our movies. 

Today, democracy is waging what is 
shaping up as a fight-to-the-finish battle 
with communism for the possession of 
men’s minds. Hollywood movies, in the 
process of providing joy and entertain- 
ment to millions throughout the world, 
are helping in this crusade by giving to 
people abroad a better understanding of 
the better way of life that is possible only 
in societies where men are free. 

Joun G. McCartuy 
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Mr. Deverall replies 

THE STATEMENT of Mr. McCarthy is 
most interesting and quite instructive. 
May I offer some suggestions regarding 
the same? 

1. It is true that American movies are 
banned in Red China, and it is true that 
they are banned in any Communist Iron- 
Curtained country. As one who has read 
literally tons of Communist propaganda 
in Asia during the past five years, I can 
assure Mr. McCarthy that it is the Ameri- 
can films in non-Communist areas which 
serve the softening-up purposes of the 
Cominform. 

2. I have no doubt but that many 
American movies in Japan have done good. 
I know, however, that much Communist 
propaganda in Japan has been centered on 
the “grotesque and erotic” culture of 
American movies. I also know that many 
Japanese resent the “flood of sexy motion 
pictures” to which some Japanese produc- 
ers are turning in order to compete with 
the American output. (See, for example, 
Eimei Kato’s column “Tokyo Beat” in 
the Osaka Mainichi of October 17, 1950.) 
Further, film releases in Occupied Japan 
have no necessary relation to film releases 
in the Orient, Japan constituting only one 
of many countries. 

8. I can’t name titles because my in- 
formation comes, not from those who ship 
the movies, but from the lips of hun- 
dreds of people throughout Asia who have 
told me what they think of American 
movies and what their friends say. Mr. 
McCarthy perhaps does not fully realize 
that what is an innocuous movie in the 
USA may be, and oftentimes is, dynamite 
in the Asian countries. For example, one 
Indian reaction to a seemingly innocuous 
cinema, Easter Parade, was a strong dis- 
like for a Fred Astaire who walked down 
the street talking to everyone. “Obvious- 
ly,” a Sikh Army captain told me, “there 
is no culture in a land where people are 
so over-familiar.” And, I re-emphasize, a 
colored Asia which is extremely sensitive 
because of centuries of white domination 
speedily detects in American movies a 
basic racist orientation. This may or may 
not be true of our democratic way of life. 
But it becomes definitely anti-American 
in the hands of the racist propagandists 
of the Cominform. 

4. As for Mr. McCarthy’s quotation 
from Liaquat Ali Khan, may I remark 
that on the very night I wrote the article, 
Madam Pandit of India told an American 
audience that we should not blame In- 
dians for their conceptions of the United 
States, because, after all, they received 
their ideas from Hollywood movies. 
Again, it is not what Westerners say but 
what the Asian peoples and their intellec- 
tuals say. I have tried to mirror what I 
have heard and seen in Asia. 

5. I like the sentence used by Mr. Mc- 
Carthy: “Our movies reflect the structure, 

(Continued on page 444) 
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Bogey sticks 
for Pogo men 





Walter J. Ong 





Those WHO HAVE SET their faces against what 
they like to style “modern” art and literature are given 
something to think about in a current comic strip. For, 
strangely enough, a pa’cel of characters fished out of 
a swamp in the Deep South have been making fame 
for themselves and money for their creator by exploit- 
ing, at the most popular of popular levels, a linguistic 
which we had been assured was a private horror 
dripped from the brains of the most decadent of avant- 
garde intellectuals—meaning people like James Joyce, 
Gertrude Stein, or e. e. cummings—and quite un- 
thinkable to any save persons such as these. 

But here we are: “Oh, pick a pock of peach pits, 
pockets full of pie, foreign twenty blackboards baked 
until they cry.” The lines might well have been lifted 
from Joyce. As a matter of fact, they are a little song 
from the comic strip in question, Pogo, whose charac- 
ters not only sing like this but talk like this frequently 
and with abandon. And everybody loves it. The strip 
is in seventh place among all comic strips in the United 
States today. 

When we are told that avant-garde experimentation 
is inhuman and unreal and totally unrelated to the 
levels of popular awareness or the “real” issues of life, 
there are other things besides Pogo’s linguistic which 
come to mind. There is the stylization in posters and 
even in store-window displays so thoroughly reminis- 
cent of the cubism which many decades ago was sup- 
posed to be an effete phenomenon illustrating the 
complete divorce between the “modern” artistic sensi- 
bility and the man in the street. Or there are the faces, 
half front and half side, which since Virgil Partch have 
become a commonplace in humorous cartoons, but 
which exploit the same sort of multi-angle viewing 
and stylization found in the Picasso of thirty or forty 
years ago. Or there are the montage and collage effects 
associated with the period of dadaism or with even 
earlier periods but nowadays repeated week after 
week on the thoroughly effective covers of Time maga- 
zine. Time’s bourgeois readers love them and write 
letters to the editor telling him how fine they are, 
though it is hard to imagine their grandparents sixty 
years ago, or even Mr. Lewis's Babbitt, doing the same 
thing about art such as this. 

It seems that the “effeteness” which the man in 
the street opposes is really something like upsetting 
strangeness, and that the man in the street is quite 
willing to accept anything, provided that it has been 
on the market long enough for his responses to be 
grooved to its measure. Perhaps the “effete” or “de- 
cadent” avant-garde is really not so dissociated from 
the sensibility of the man in the street as some per- 
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sons have pretended. It may be that it is often genu- 
inely avant-garde—representing (with understandable 
inaccuracy and exaggeration) the sensibilities every- 
body is on the way to developing, only well ahead 
of the mass of people. 

This is not to say, of course, that Pogo and his pals 
are exactly the same as the characters in Four Saints 
in Three Acts. They are not. But there are definite 
affinities. Moreover, Pogo and his friends provide a 
commentary on Miss Stein’s work as much as it pro- 
vides a commentary on them. Notably, Pogo special- 
izes in infantile effects—it is in a way the most infan- 
tile of comic strips if we by-pass the infantilism of 
toughness in such a strip as Dick Tracy or the infan- 
tilism of made-to-order sophistication in something 
like Terry and the Pirates. In Pogo a high percentage 
of the chuckles are the kind you get from the helpless 
linguistic errors of a child, who, however unfortunate, 
could never blunder so frequently and accurately and 
delightfully as Pogo and his friends, “nature’s scree- 
tures.” 

The strip capitalizes not on real baby talk but on 
the part of baby talk which attracts particular adult 
attention, subsisting in the kind of world parents like 
to create around their children (not the kind children 
really experience). The characters are named like 
toys: Pogo himself, who is a winsome little possum, 
or Porky Pine. Or for names they are given mispro- 
nunciations of semi-sophisticated terms sure to be dis- 
torted if a child should use them, e.g. Churchy 
LaFemme. The characters, moreover, one and all, are 
made to seem diminutive, toy-like. As in a world of 
toys, insects here become more or less commensurate 
with alligators and get a respectful hearing from them. 
This is the habitat in which emerges something like 
automatic writing for the common man. 

The fact that the disintegrated and reassembled 
language which linguistic experimentalists have been 
tinkering with emerges at the popular level within 
an adult’s vision of a child’s universe is perhaps of 
some importance in assessing its significance. So, too, 
is the fact that the world which the experimenters 
take in a variety of attitudes, including that of dead 
seriousness, enters the popular consciousness only in 
terms of gentle Southern sentimentality and laughter. 
One recalls the Victorian sentimentality of Lewis Car-~ 
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as these are certainly of more importance than obser- 
vations which brush aside the later experimenters 
with the observation that they are all effete. 

And such facts do not lend countenance to this 
observation. Indeed, they upset the obscurantist apple- 
cart completely. For back of the hostility which, in 
many semi-educated circles, still cripples an intelli- 
gent approach to the problems of the modern artist, 
lies the supposition (in part an heritage from Rous- 
seau, who may be followed in fact where he is dis- 
owned in principle) that the common man is always 
right in his attitudes and instincts and that it is high 
time effete “modern” artists or writers returned to 
him and his point of view, whatever that is. But here 
there seem to be signs that the common man, in his 
own instinctive way, has perhaps vague symptoms of 
the disease supposed to be the prerogative of the de- 
cadent intellectual. Popular art—and, if there was ever 
popular art, it is the comic strips—is like the thing most 
opposed to it. What do you do then? 

Two things at least can be recognized. First, the 
mere fact that the common man likes a thing carries 
no assurance that his reasons for liking it are simple 
and easy to account for, and thus that they afford an 
easily managed touchstone for assaying pure artistic 
or literary metal. The reasons of the common man are 
hard to catch sight of, for they retreat deep into the 


roll’s and Edward Lear’s nonsense verse. Facts such 





















difficult territory of cultural heritage and learned at- 
titudes. Secondly, a tendency to damn indiscriminately 
an assortment of things vaguely apprehended as 
“modern” art or literature in favor of the “common 
man’s” likes or dislikes, with the implication that 
these mustn't be inspected too closely either, may well 
indicate that we are quite unprepared to account for 
any art or literature, popular or private, ancient or 
new—that we are happy only with a high degree of 
unawareness, that we don’t want to face honestly the 
implications of any art or literature until these can 
be blurred into the background of our emotional life 
by at least several decades of time. 

From this state of mind, avant-garde productions 
may conceivably waken us to something in ourselves 
that is worth while and usable in terms of what we 
really are now. This is not to recommend the indis- 
criminate use of dangerous material, for some avant- 
garde work, like a tremendous amount of the Latin and 
Greek classics and much medieval literature, is dan- 
gerous material. Nor is it to intimate that all avant- 
garde work is worth while. But it is to recommend an 
attitude, happily growing but still needing encourage- 
ment, which will help us, Catholics, too—indeed, Cath- 
olics especially—to know what it is that today we live 
by. There is no virtue in accumulating a collection of 
bogey men. Let those who do so be beaten with 
Pogo sticks. 





Four tales in four lands 
Two of these novels have the common de- 
nominator that they deal with priests—or 
at least with priestly functions. They are 
The Scarlet Sword, by H. E. Bates (At- 
lantic-Little, Brown. $3), and The Left 
Hand of God, by William E. Barrett 
(Doubleday. $3). The “at least” in the 
first sentence is necessary, because The 
Left Hand of God tells the story of one 
who was not a priest at all, but who 
found himself forced into posing as one. 
Jim Carmody, an American flier who had 
been rescued and nursed back to health 
by a Chinese warlord in a remote moun- 
tain province, becomes commander of his 
benefactor’s troops. He is really a captive, 
though, for all the semi-barbaric luxury 
in which he lives; and escape is impos- 
sible until a dying American missionary 
is carried into the mountain retreat. Jim 
takes the priest’s clothes and name and 
makes his way to the mission station 
which was awaiting the pastor’s arrival. 
No sooner does he get there than he is 
faced with the job of administering the 
last rites to a dying Chinese. Without 
really meaning to carry on the deception, 
Jim finds the lie snowballing, and himself 
in a situation where he must either per- 
form all the functions of a priest or risk 
capture and perhaps death. Little by lit- 
tle, the solemnity and beauty of what he 
is doing (though he should not be doing 
it) so impresses him that his dormant 
faith revives. When the opportunity ar- 


rives, he lays the matter before the mis- 
sionary bishop, confesses his sin, and (to- 
gether with the American nurse with 
whom he has fallen in love) resolves to 
devote his life to the interests of the 
missions. 

The story, though it deals with the 
theme of sacrilege, is admirable, I believe, 
in its intentions. It is worked out, how- 
ever, in rather incredible fashion. Calling 
on his boyhood memories of Masses 
served, for example, Jim is able to mem- 
orize all the rubrics of Mass overnight. 
After having been away from the Church 
for years, he is able so perfectly to im- 
personate a priest that no least suspicion 
leaps to the sharp eye of his zealous Chi- 
nese sexton. Further, the solution of the 
tangled tale is feeble and unconvincing. 
Mr. Barrett tells an ingenious tale which 
fails to ring true. 

In The Scarlet Sword we have a real 
priest in a mission post in India, and the 
action carries him through an attack on 
the post by hostile Indian tribes. He is, 
on first meeting, a nice, chubby, rather 
ineffectual and bumbling person, but rises 
to the heights of real heroism when dan- 
ger comes. There is little plot to be dis- 
cussed, and though there is action enough 
—some of it brutal in depiction of rape 
and mutilation—the whole burden of the 
story lies in the study of character-reac- 
tion in face of crisis. Mr. Bates can whip 
up a feeling of tension in fine style, and 
his descriptions of battle are exciting, but 
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what gives the novel the ring of authen- 
ticity is the sure penetration into the 
hearts of the actors. This is distinguished 
work for strong stomachs. 

Our third novel takes us to South 
America. In River of the Sun (Lippin- 
cott. $3.50), James Ramsey Ullman (of 
The White Tower fame) tells an out-and- 
out adventure story unfettered by any 
“message” or ideology. An American-led 
expedition is pushing into the wilds of 
Brazil to find an undiscovered upland, 
watered by a legendary River of the Sun. 
There gigantic oil deposits are suspected, 
and the toils and agonies the party en- 
dures in the search are a caution. With 
the explorers is an American woman who 
is searching for her scientist husband who 
had disappeared in the wilds and lives 
with the Indians because he can no longer 
bear the rat-race of today’s civilized 
world. This, I imagine, is the “idea” of 
the book, but you won't read it for that. 
You will read it, and be held by it, for 
the jungle atmosphere, which is superbly 
caught (as far as I know my jungles). 
Mr. Ullman can tell a story with the best 
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of them, and here he is at the top of his 


bent. 


Wales is the setting for Moulded in 
Earth, by Richard Vaughn (Dutton. $3). 
The publisher’s claim that “anyone who 
enjoyed Precious Bane will appreciate 
this novel” is pretty well borne out. The 
work is really lyric in style, with lovely 
descriptions of the Welsh countryside and 
of native customs. The plot is rather melo- 
dramatically standard—two proud families 
feuding, a boy of one family in love with 
a girl of the other, the elder sons of both 
families finally killed because of the bad 
blood, and peace at last for the two 
families and for the little village. There 
is a deal of roistering depicted in the 
book and a rather casual attitude toward 
extra- and pre-marital liaisons, but this, I 
suppose, is a fair representation of the 
mores of time and place. At any rate, it is 
not offensively done. 

Here is a book to be mildly treasured 
for its language. What is it these Celts 
have when it comes to mastery of the 
English tongue? 

Hanro.p C. GarDINER 


Partisan, but probing 


CHALLENGE AND DECISION 


By Edgar Ansel Mowrer. McGraw-Hill. 
270p. $3.75. 


Many readers of this book will probably 
feel that they have already read much 
that Mr. Mowrer has put into it. As a 
foreign correspondent, head of the Wash- 
ington Bureau of the Chicago Daily News, 
and in his syndicated column, Mr. Mow- 
rer has written on many of the subjects 
making up this volume. Readers who are 
familiar with his writings, particularly 
Germany Puts Back the Clock and his 
Nightmare of American Foreign Policy 
will be impressed with his consistency, 
even if they cannot agree fully with his 
conclusions. 








In Challenge and Decision Mr. Mowrer 
again reviews the philosophy of commu- 
nism, points to its ancient roots and gives 
considerable space to a clear review of 
modern communism as it today threatens 
world peace. In dealing with the present 
crisis in international relations, Mr. Mow- 
rer joins other writers in his field in a 
denunciation of the Soviet Union. But he 
seems to go much farther than his col- 
leagues in his efforts to widen the breach 
between the major great Powers by failing 
to recognize that there have been and can 
be areas of agreement not fully explored 
either by the United States or the Soviet 
Union. 

While it is possibly not entirely fair to 
say that Mr. Mowrer’s book is too parti- 
san, nevertheless the reader familiar with 
the writings of the late Charles Beard will 
find a striking parallel of opinion in their 
views on American leaders and American 
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policy. For instance, Mr. Mowrer, like the 
acknowledged isolationist Dr. Beard, has 
apparently nothing but contempt for the 
efforts made by President Roosevelt, and 
those being made now by the present bi- 
partisan Foreign Relations Committee of 
the United States Senate, to attain peace. 
While asking for better and abler guides 
in our State Department and on our dele- 
gations at the United Nations, Mr. Mow- 
rer makes no actual nominations of per- 
sons to fill the important posts. It would 
seem from his wide experience in Wash- 
ington as well as the other capitals of the 
world that he could tell us what man or 
woman he would substitute for Senator 
Austin, John Foster Dulles, Dean Ache- 
son, Ralph Bunche and Eleanor Roosevelt. 

In his chapter entitled “The Great 
Policy,” Mr. Mowrer outlines the position 
that he believes President Truman should 
take on international affairs. Mr. Mowrer 
has given what he believes to be the 
proper formula for what he terms an 
“American Decision.” He imagines Mr. 
Truman’s voice sounding forth on all the 
radio sets and television screens in the 
country and, one may assume, on the 
Voice of America and other overseas chan- 
nels. Mr. Mowrer hears President Truman 
beginning his speech with a detailed in- 
dictment of the Soviet Union. Its delin- 
quencies are all recounted. Until that 
nation’s unholy interference with the 
peace of other countries ends, there can 
be no better life for humanity, says Mr. 
Truman. Bluntly the President says: “I 
propose to put an end to this situation.” 





And here the speech presents a pro- 
posal for developing the United Nations 
into a World Federation open to all law- 
abiding countries. Mr. Truman then prom- 
ises that he will inform all governments 
that the United States intends to put this 
matter on the agenda of a review confer- 
ence of the United Nations Charter in 
1955, in accordance with Article 109, 
paragraph 3, of the Charter. 

Mr. Mowrer does, however, have Presi- 
dent Truman acknowledge that 1955 is 
too far off to help the present dangerous 
situation in world affairs. Therefore he 
has the President call on our allies who 
joined the United States in trying to check 
aggression in Korea to form one great 
Peace Coalition, in the event that Soviet 
armed expansion and Communist subver- 
sion continue. 
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Somehow one has a feeling that Mr. 
Mowrer has stayed too long away from 
home and for that reason has oversimpli- 
fied both his challenge and his decision 
on world policy. Challenge and Decision 
is nevertheless an extremely interesting 
book. While many will regret that Mr. 
Mowrer appears to write in both a spirit 
of partisanship and of deep frustration, no 
one can put his volume down without a 
sense of having broadened his knowledge 
of the desperate problems we are facing 
and of our appalling need for spiritual 
and moral leaders to match our military 
strength. Lucy McWILLIAMS 


Depressing, but needed 


HOW TO SURVIVE AN 
ATOMIC BOMB 


By Richard Gerstell. Combat Forces Press. 
148p. $3. (Also issued by Bantam Books, 
25¢.) 


This is everyman’s guide to the first few 
hours after an atomic attack, according 
to the intention of its author. Mr. Gerstell 
is a consultant to the newly-organized 
Office of Civil Defense in Washington, 
and was formerly a radiological safety 
monitor for the Bikini tests. 








Unfortunately one cannot quite share 
the author’s enthusiastic belief that “fol- 
lowing a few simple rules” is just about 
all that is needed for the unaided private 
citizen to survive the cataclysm. It is nice 
to know just how to shut off the oil to the 
burner and even the electricity at the 
main switch but—as hundreds of thou- 
sands of people recently wondered in the 
storm which struck the New York area— 
what then? Mr. Gerstell gives eight “Rules 
to Survive By’—beginning with “always 
shut windows and doors,” and ending 
with “never start rumors.” No. 4 is “al- 
ways follow instructions, . . . Instructions 
will come to you after a raid, by radio, 
sound truck or some other way. Follow 
them exactly.” 

To date, unfortunately, the Office of 
Civil Defense in Washington has re- 
frained from buckling down to the task 
of organizing an effective civil defense 
and, except in a handful of cities which 
have had the initiative to go ahead on 
their own, the private citizen has no as- 
surance that instructions will come from 
anywhere—nor that they will be so infalli- 
ble that they deserve to be followed ex- 
actly. 

In the absence of a real civil defense, 
however, this book does give a great deal 
of practical advice and sound information 
on the way in which atomic bombing may 
be expected to cause damage, and what 
may be done by the individual house- 
holder to minimize the damage. It is 
written in a simple and lively, though 
somewhat patronizing, style, and is well- 
planned. Separate chapters are devoted 
to apartment dwellers, people on the 
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Ferdinand Prat, S.J. 


has left to the world an enduring masterpiece in his life of Christ which has 
just been translated into English and is now available in a handsomely-bound, 
two-volume set... 


Jesus Christ 


His Life, His Teaching, and His Work 
Translated by JOHN J. HEENAN, S.J. 


Pere Lagrange, the Dominican biblical authority, describes Father Prat’s original French 
edition as “the best life of Christ in existence,” and America pays this same tribute to this 
English translation. No Catholic library is complete without this monumental work which so 
accurately clarifies the Gospel story. 


Two volumes, 1152 pages, boxed, $12.00 At your bookstore 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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streets, people in small towns and the 
country, etc. End-papers repeat the basic 
rules so they can be read in a hurry—as 
they undoubtedly will be if, as and when. 
“If there’s atomic warfare, this book 
may save your life,” boasts the jacket 
blurb. That certainly may be true and, 
since there is no other publication among 
several similar books issued this fall which 
is so readable and well-informed at the 
same time, this may be one of the most 
important books of the season. 
MICHAEL AMRINE 





DIALOGUE WITH AN ANGEL 





By Sister Mary Jeremy, O.P. Devin- 
Adair. 47p. $2. 


The proverb of Catherine of Siena that 
we must be detached even from the good, 
has point, I think, in art as well as as- 
cetics. It was obvious that the soft, lush 
poetry of half a century ago had to fast 
and pray; and the resulting Jean austerity 
was a blessed relief after the pinguid and 
the plush. But balance, of its very con- 
cept, is a perilous state, and there is al- 
ways the danger that equipoise may col- 
lapse on the side of anemia as well as 
hyperemia. 

So we have many modern poets who 
feared sentimentality so much that they 
suppressed sentiment; they sketched skel- 
etal and bloodless blueprints of ideas; 
they made language an esoteric code, 





Have you ever asked the ques- 
tion, 


} CAN CHRIST HELP ME? 


It seems an easy question to 


answer, but it involves much 
thought and a scholarly back- 
| ground to give reasons for your 
answer. This new book by the 
famous Father C. C. Martindale 
provides just what is needed in 
) the way of apologetics for twen- 
5 tieth-century readers. It recalls 
first of all who Christ really is, 
His divine character, His mis- 
| | sion and miracles, and the es- 
sentials of the Christian revela- 
€ | tion. All of these points are 
accompanied by very convinc- 
ing proofs and historical cir- 
cumstances. One chapter, on 
the unique history of the 
Hebrews, is particularly helpful 
and informative. Father Mar- 
tindale takes pains to show that 
the Person of Christ Himself 
is our only genuine source of 
help in the hour of need. No 
one can read this work and re- 
main distant to Christ. Every 
Christian worthy of the name | 
will deeply appreciate 


| 
{ CAN CHRIST HELP ME? 
4 


) | 205 PAGES $2.25 
At your bookstore or from 
THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Catholic Publishers 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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more of a barrier than a bridge between 
minds; and the good austerity, the ascesis 
of Walter Pater, they made an end in 
itself. 

These rather sonorous reflections are 
occasioned by reading Dialogue with an 
Angel. For here we have the perfect equi- 
librium of high intellectualism and dy- 
namic emotion. Here, not to put too fine 
a point on it, we have a genuinely great 
lyric poet. No one writing today can sur- 
pass her for compression, strict economy, 
functionalism of phrase. She is always 
mistress of the form she employs, as in 
the sonnet on Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
the “Ballad of the Three Kings,” the glori- 
ous narrative in “Conversations of Pére 
Lamy,” the exquisite sprightliness of 
“Dance-Carol for Children” or “The 
Piper” or “The Story Hour.” Any Cath- 
olic who can read “Postcommunion” al- 
together dry-eyed should look to his 
civilization or his Catholicism. Every 
poem in the book is good; many are un- 
questionably great; and we may hope for 
much more from this fragrant and fine 
talent. WitiiaM A. DonaGHuy 





PIERRE VERGNIAUD: Voice of the 


French Revolution 








By Claude G. Bowers. Macmillan. 535p. 
$6.50. 


Here is the first biography in English of 
one of the outstanding leaders of the 
French Revolution, Pierre Vergniaud. The 
names of the other leaders—Mirabeau, 
Robespierre, Danton and Marat—are more 
familiar to the English-speaking world, 
but Vergniaud has finally come into his 
own. Claude G. Bowers, author, column- 
ist, former Ambassador to Spain and pres- 
ent Ambassador to Chile, has done a pro- 
digious amount of work in unearthing 
information about the life of Vergniaud 
and, in so doing, has given one of the 
most complete pictures of the period, 
from the autumn of 1791 to the autumn 
of 1793, which have ever been done in 
English to light up the confusion and 
drama of the French Revolution. 

The biography is particularly timely, 
for Vergniaud was the most genuinely 
democratic of all the French Revolution 
leaders, and gifted, in addition, with a re- 
markable power of oratory which could 
not, however, save him from the guillo- 
tine. His prophetic gifts, nourished on a 
thoroughly cultural background and legal 
training, gave him an insight into coming 
events. 

The author evokes the dramatic events 
which led to the frightful period of the 
Terror that was destined to divide France 
into the extremists of the Left and those 
of the Right, a situation that has contin- 
ued to this very day to the detriment of 
France as a whole. 

Bowers, who is said to have started his 
research on Vergniaud some twenty years 
ago, has not written his biography for the 
non-specialist. The documentation is too 
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heavy, and the period covered too breath- 
taking for the average reader, but a study 
of Pierre Vergniaud is rewarding to the 
patient layman and priceless to the spe- 
cialist in political economy. 

PIERRE COURTINES 





THE DESTINY OF MODERN WOM- 
AN IN THE LIGHT OF PAPAL 
TEACHING 





By William B. Faherty, S. J. Newman. 
206p. $3. 

This is a penetrating analysis of the direc- 
tives given by the Popes, from Leo XIII 
on, concerning the role of women in mod- 
ern social life. Based upon extensive re- 
search and written with the precision of 
the true social scientist, it reveals that 
papal teaching on this delicate issue has 
been frequently misunderstood not only 
by the feminists but by many Catholics. 
The feminists will find encouragement for 
some of their ambitions, and redirection 
for others. Catholic women will be chal- 
lenged to widen and strengthen their 
activities in a world which needs them. 

To the claim of the feminists that 
woman is equal to man, the Popes reply 
that while this is true as to her human 
nature, her sharing in the redemptive 
merits of Christ and her eternal destiny, 
man and woman are often more comple- 
mentary to one another than equal. To 
the radical feminists, advocating free 
love, contraceptives and emancipation of 
women from the home, Pius XI replies 
that women are thus being asked to re- 
nounce their sovereignty over the natural 
kingdom of the home, and Pius XII in- 
sists that “the sphere of woman, her man- 
ner of life, her native bent, is mother- 
hood.” 

It will come as a shock to some radicals 
to read the statement of Pius XI that the 
Church has always encouraged Catholic 
women to undertake careers of social 
service, of education, of charitable en- 
deavor, in the great sisterhoods. Moreover, 
on the issue of a career in the world ex- 
clusive of marriage, Pius XII stated that 
he did not hold this as an object of ambi- 
tion, but accepted it as a social fact. He 
therefore urged these women to a great 
social and public apostolate for the res- 
toration of the basic values of Christianity 
and called this state a vocation. Pius XI 
accepted the fact of woman suffrage and 
urged Catholic women to make the most 
of the situation, and Pius XII called it an 
opportunity to influence public life for 
good. Finally, the present Pope stated 
that there are great opportunities in pub- 
lic life for women of talent who do not 
have responsibilities to home and family. 

Father Faherty’s work will be of great 
service in understanding this difficult 
problem of the balance to be kept be- 
tween the woman in the home and the 
woman in the social apostolate. 


Davip W. Twomey, S.J. 
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THE GREAT ILLUSION: An Informal 
History of Prohibition 





By Herbert Asbury. Doubleday. 344p. $4. 


It was inevitable that sooner or later Her- 
bert Asbury would get around to writing 
an account of prohibition. Asbury has 
made himself a specialist in the history of 
underworld activities, night-life and com- 
mercialized vice, across our continent. 
These crime-filled, murder-ridden stories 
of evil-doing have been a useful back- 
ground for this detailed history of prohi- 
bition. 

Many of the personalities and occur- 
rences that Asbury high-lights in his local 
histories are closely connected with the 
era of the “noble experiment”—an era 
crowded with the subjects that the author 
knows so well. He has written, however, 
more than a history of the ill-fated Eight- 
eenth Amendment. This is a comprehen- 
sive examination of the place of alcoholic 
beverages in American social history and 
of the history of temperance reform. 

Americans have always had a fondness 
for imbibing. The colonial period had its 
rum, and the new republic soon switched 
to whiskey. Asbury reminds us of the his- 
torical importance of these liquids. He 
also points to the prodigious quantities 
that have been consumed throughout our 
history. What sort of potions Americans 
drank and where they did their drinking 
are also described in detail. A wealth of 
statistics and anecdotes provide remark- 
able insight into all aspects of the subject. 

Equally impressive is the mass of in- 
formation about the temperance move- 
ment and prohibition. Much of the early 
story covers-a well-known phase of the re- 
form craze of the eighteen-thirties and 
forties. Asbury also pursues the campaign 
for total abstinence into the less familiar 
developments later in the nineteenth and 
early in the twentieth centuries. The 
propaganda techniques used to obtain 
legislation outlawing liquor are analyzed 
fully. They provide a revealing commen- 
tary on the methods and devices for in- 
fluencing and directing public opinion in 
a democracy. 

More than half the book is given over 
to an account of the United States be- 
tween the ratification of the Eighteenth 
and Twenty-first Amendments. Asbury 
does not name every gang-leader, boot- 
legger, hi-jacker and speakeasy owner; 
he does not list every corrupt politician, 
bribed official and rum-runner; he does 
not describe the exact methods for mak- 
ing bath-tub gin or operating a still; nor 
does he account for the total number of 
victims cheated by counterfeit labels or 
those unfortunates poisoned or paralyzed 
by the “booze” and “hootch” of the time. 
But he does give such a complete and 
dreary picture of these and related topics 
as to make anyone disclaim forever the 
phrase, the “golden twenties.” 

WiiuiaM G. TyRRELL 





THE FRESH AND OPEN SKY 





By Richard Sullivan. Holt. 210p. $3. 


This volume collects the short stories 
Richard Sullivan has published in maga- 
zines since 1937, most of which were 
written in the early and middle ’forties. 
The stories appeared in an amazing va- 
riety of publications, a fact which is par- 
ticularly noteworthy, since none of them 
would seem to be “slanted” toward the 
magazine credited with the story’s initial 
appearance. Even the story which the 
New Yorker used is not as close to being 
a New Yorker story as a Richard Sullivan 
story might reasonably come. Each story 
reflects the personality of the author 


rather than the requirements of the mar- 
ket. Each is, in fact, a story marked with 
that subdued poetry of style and half- 
amused, half-harried observation which 
has given distinction to this author's 
work, 

These stories state the themes and em- 
ploy the backgrounds and points of view 
of the four novels which Mr. Sullivan 
published from 1942 to 1948. In the 
stories, as in the novels, are the bland 
children, sure of themselves and their uni- 
verse, and their unsure parents, whose 
lives are restricted by anxiety and en- 
nobled by feelings and awarenesses they 
can scarcely communicate. The harassed 
male, who first appears as Eddie Nails in 
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Martin Gg. Scott, SI. 


THE 
MASTER 
PAMPHLETEER 


ANNOUNCES 
HIS LATEST PAMPHLET 


“CATHOLICISM, 


PRESERVER OF 


CHRISTIANITY” 


Father Scott’s latest pamphlet 
makes excellent reading for Study 
Groups, Classes in Religion and 
individual reading. It is also ap- 
propriate for Pamphlet Rack sales 
and Catholic Press Month dis- 
tribution. 
& 


FATHER SCOTT has been 
writing in the Catholic field for 
more than forty years. His books 


have passed the half-million 
mark in distribution. 


HIS PAMPHLETS answer the 
modern objections and questions 
about fundamental Catholic doc- 
trine in the present-day world 
of science and materialistic 
progress. 


THE COMPLETE SET of 
Father Scott’s pamphlets is up- 
to-date with an attractive two- 
color cover and study outline. 


DEFENSE OF THE FAITH SET 
by Martin Scott, S.J. 


Catholicism, Preserver of 
Christianity 

Have You a God? 

Prove There’s a Soul 

Matthew, Mark, Luke, John 

They Said He Blasphemed 

Hundreds of Churches 

Science Helps the Church 

No Pope Can Be Wrong 

This Is My Body 

God Forgives Sins 

Divorce Is a Disease 


COVER PRICE, 15¢ 
Single copies postpaid, 25¢ 
Cash must accompany orders for fess 
than $1 


Discount on bulk orders 


10% on 10 to 49 copies 
20% on 50 to 99 copies 
30% on 100 or more copies 


AMERICA PRESS 
Grand Central Terminal Building 
New York 17, N. Y. 





the novel Summer after Summer, turns 
out to be a type Richard Sullivan is inter- 
ested in drawing again and again. “You 
got to be a certain age,” the protagonist 
in “The Women” reflects, “and you 
thought maybe now, thank God, the 
fever and sensitivity were gone, or at 
least focused, you were old enough cer- 
tainly, and then a strange woman is going 
to get in the car with you for a mile ride 
home and it all starts again, with the 
crazy bugs in the headlights and the soft 
stir of the wind and the low steady mo- 
tor.” He resists his momentary tempta- 
tion, of course, and learns, with a deep, 
inside knowledge, how good are the order 
and relationships which surround him in 
his wife, his mother and his daughter. 

Nothing much happens in these stories. 
A little boy learns wisdom and experi- 
ences a “queer kind of sorrow” in finding 
out about the misfortunes of a man he 
considered a bully. A little girl is sepa- 
rated from her family at a crowded beach 
resort. Barnaby drives his wife and daugh- 
ter Julie half around the town in pursuit 
of a horse; Julie ought to see what a 
horse is like, and besides he experiences 
a sudden flow of memory. . .. No, nothing 
very much happens, but at the end of 
each of these stories the characters know 
one another better. And the reader knows 
them and himself, through the gift of the 
author’s sure and subtle magic. 

Ritey HucHes 
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HORACE GREELEY 





By William Harlan Hale. Harper. 377p. 
$4, 

Horace Greeley was so contrary a char- 
acter, and his life was so filled with per- 
sonal trials and professional tribulations, 
that it is not hard to write interesting 
stories about him. But to comprehend his 
various activities and penetrate his many 
avowals so as to reveal the man himself 
is a difficult and delicate undertaking. 
William Harlan Hale attempts it in his 
new biography and produces a good 
piece of work. 

In Greeley’s character Hale discerns 
many opposing elements. Greeley was a 
fond but unromantic husband and a lov- 
ing but distant parent who could never 
stay home. He was a showman who de- 
liberately cultivated a reputation for ec- 
centricity, and a reformer who wanted 
with all his heart to improve not only 
people’s condition but their morals. He 
was a politician in love with the sport 
of politics and with public office, and a 
born newspaperman who tried with a 
craftman’s zeal and a master’s originality 
to produce and maintain the best news- 
paper in the world. 

In all but his family affairs, Greeley at- 
tained some success. With the help of a 
naturally grotesque appearance he made 
himself an unbelievable and unforget- 
table figure, suitable for cartoons, carica- 
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tures and popular attention. The fight 
against slavery, the establishment of 
labor unions, homesteading and the de- 
velopment of the West, the rehabilita- 
tion of the broken South were reforms 
for which Greeley crusaded. The early 
successes of the Whig party were manip- 
ulated by Greeley, the politician (who 
also caused its failure at the Illinois con- 
vention), as were Lincoln’s nomination 
and election. Greeley, the editor, made 
the Tribune the most widely circulated, 
most aggressive, interesting and influen- 
tial newspaper of his day, as well as the 
school which trained most of the great 
journalists of his day and the next. 

But Greeley never managed to over- 
come the contradictions in his character 
and in the end they overpowered him. In 
less than six weeks the wife with whom 
he could not live but without whom he 
was lost, died; Grant defeated him in the 
Presidential election; the Tribune fell 
from public favor, lost circulation and 
was taken out of his control. Broken and 
close to madness, he died. 

The publisher calls this book the defini- 
tive Greeley biography. It may prove to 
be so. But there is no question that it 
is a good account of a great figure, writ- 
ten with intelligence, sympathy, humor 
and even suspense. Davin Host 


From the Editor’s shel 


Wak AND THE MINDs OF MEN, by Fred- 
erick §. Dunn (Harper. $2). Professor 
Dunn, Director of Yale Institute of Inter- 
national Relations, here presents a theo- 
retical approach to peace and understand- 
ing. A large portion of his book deals with 
the different methods of mass education 
available to commercial, political, social 
and labor groups. Lucy McWilliams, the 
reviewer, finds this an able book, but be- 
lieves earlier works dealing with UNESCO 
carried more clear-cut information on the 
subject. 


BREAKING THE BISMARCK’S BaRRIER, by 
Samuel Eliot Morison (Little, Brown. $6) 
is Volume VI of a projected fourteen- 
volume series on the history of Naval 
Operations in World War II. Though the 
author states in each volume that this is 
not an official history produced by the 
Navy Department, it is well known that 
he has the unique privilege of free access 
to official records. In this book, he treats 
the Papuan Campaign, the Bougainville 
Campaign and the battle of the Bismarck 
Sea. It is an interesting, swiftly paced 
account, says Robert D. Daly, which can 
be enjoyed and appreciated by the reader 
in spite of Morison’s slangy style. 


War AND Human Procress, by John U. 
Nef (Harvard. $6.50). The author, a pro- 
fessor at the University of Chicago, inter- 
ests himself with the gradual breakdown 
of the restraints on war, and traces exten- 
sively the cycles of “limited” and “total” 
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war through the ages. In the opinion of 
Roger Shaw, this is an excellent book, the 
product of a notable social and economic 
expert who writes with a profound grasp 
of world history and a reasonable, Chris- 
tian and humanitarian approach. 


De La Satie: SAINT AND SPIRITUAL 
Writer, by W. J. Battersby (Longmans. 
$2.50), is part of a doctoral dissertation 
presented four years ago at the Univer- 
sity of London, and it complements a 
previous volume that dealt with de La 
Salle, founder of the Christian Brothers, 
as an educational pioneer. It is a study, 
rather than history or biography, and Mr. 
Battersby’s treatment is scholarly and sure, 
written against a background of the spir- 
itual forces that fought for supremacy 
during the late seventeenth century in 
France and elsewhere in Europe. To R. J. 
McInnis, it is unfortunate that the author 
has failed to draw de La Salle more 
sharply and so has neglected to make the 
warm personality of the saint emerge. 


Tue LEGION OF Many, by Cecily Hallack 
(Crowell. $3). The last book of this gifted 
author, who died in 1938, has gone through 
several editions, and is brought out now 
with a new chapter, written by the Rev- 
erend Michael O’Carroll, who tells the 
story of the Legion’s progress during the 
last twelve years. When the original sev- 
enteen founded the Legion, they scarcely 
envisioned a crusade that would enlist 
millions of workers from Dublin to Chile, 
from Alaska to Siam, who would set apart 
a few hours each week for the purpose of 
lifting the down-and-outs, the discour- 
aged, the dissipated by exercising the cor- 
poral and spiritual works of mercy in their 
own cities. R. J. McInnis advises that as 
a combination guide-book, history and 
eulogy of the Legion, this volume is im- 
mensely satisfying, a splendid tribute from 
a splendid author to Our Lady and to the 
millions of legionaires. 


RETURN TO THE Beracu, by Margaret 
Shedd (Doubleday. $3) describes, in 
minutest detail, the story of a man who 
returns to his San Francisco home after 
two years in an Army hospital, and the 
effect of his continuing illness on his fam- 
ily and fiancée. Reviewer Mary L. Dunn 
recommends this novel to the discerning 
reader who likes beautiful prose and who 
is more interested in what makes people 
do the things they do than in what they 
do. 


CLEARING IN THE Sky, by Jesse Stuart 
(McGraw-Hill. $3.50), is a collection of 
twenty-two stories, descriptive of Greenup 
County in the Kentucky hills, the little 
world of Jesse Stuart. They are colorful 
and authentic views of a way of life sur- 
viving the transformation of the settler 
into the settled. Mr. Stuart, part of the 
tradition about which he writes, combines 
the appeal of folklore;with the force ot 


\ 
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realistic observation. Thomas J. Fitzmorris 
applauds the author’s latest regional 
sketches, his skill as a sensitive story- 
teller who is preserving an interesting 
record of a phase of American life. 


PreBLE’s Boys, by Fletcher Pratt (Sloane. 
$5) has for its theme the impact of Ed- 
ward Preble during the Barbary Wars 
upon the young officers whom he trained 
in system and discipline and who were to 
be the captains of the War of 1812. The 
particularly famous exploits of each of the 
captains are graphically told and clearly 
diagramed. Robert W. Daly finds the 
author guilty of some errors of fact and 
lack of originality, but feels that the book 
on the whole is a swiftly paced, highly 
readable one. 


RANDALL AND THE RIvER OF TIME, by 
C. S. Forester (Little, Brown. $3). Joseph 
P. Clancy thinks that though Mr. Forester 
has written some enjoyable novels, this 
latest is not one of them. In his attempt 
to create a modern hero, to show how his 
growth is influenced by the times, the 
author has contrived a series of uncon- 





vincing incidents and lifeless characters, 
evoking little interest and no sympathy 
from the reader. 


PATHWAY TO THE Stars, by Harnett T. 
Kane (Doubleday. $3) is a biography of 
John McDonogh, landowner and _ philan- 
thropist of the early nineteenth century, 
tracing the career of the Irish-descent 
Protestant of Baltimore from his arrival] 
as a young trader in New Orleans, to his 
death. Catherine D. Gause praises the 
author for his agile combining of fiction 
and history into a readable, believable 
whole. 


THE CROWN AND THE Cross, by Theodore 
Maynard (McGraw-Hill. $4.50). This is 
the biography of Thomas Cromwell, who 
more than any other man was responsible 
for the religious revolt of Henry VIII. 
Mr. Maynard has pictured him as the first 
of the totalitarians, a completely unscrupu- 
lous schemer for power who cared nothing 
at all for religious doctrines. Martin P. 
Harney, S.J., states that the book is not 
only a record of the scoundrel’s evil deeds, 
but a good summary of Henry’s revolt. 
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THE WORD 











“Whereupon Jesus’ mother said to Him, 
‘They have no wine left?” (John 2:8; 
II Sunday after the Epiphany). 


The young priest who was with me and 
the grizzled, old policeman were having 
an amiable argument. There was a long 
line waiting to be admitted to the “Nativ- 
ity Pageant” at Radio City Music Hall. 
Rain was sluicing down onto the slushy 
streets. 

Said the big policeman in his big, black, 
shiny rain cape: “Sure and why not, 
Father?” 

“We should wait in line like everyone 
else,” argued my companion stoutly. 
“Thanks a lot, but it’s not right.” 

“And what’s wrong about it, Father? 
Here now; you just go over to that side 
entrance. My friend, Jim Canavan, will be 
there. He'll look after you. Good day, 
Fathers.” 


He had a friend, And so had we, two 
friends we never knew we had. I notice 
everyone always has friends who fix things 
for them. Mother has a friend who can 
buy a vacuum cleaner wholesale. Junior 
knows somebody who can get tickets to a 
sold-out basketball game. And Dad gets 
business information by phoning assorted 
contacts. Even the most lonely people 
have at least a dim acquaintance from 
whom they can borrow a stepladder or a 
cup of sugar in a domestic crisis. 

The trouble is that when things are 
looking black we fail to evaluate such rich 
assets. Now the most shamefully under- 
valuated human friendship in all the world 
is between each of us and the Mother of 
God. That is what the gospel of this Sun- 
day teaches us. It is a perfect picture story 
of how good a friend she was to the host 
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of the wedding feast at Cana. It proves 
she was and always will be the best 
“fixing” friend we could ever have. 

Best of all, Our Lady can and will fix 
not merely little temporal things, as the 
Irish policeman and Jim Canavan do, but 
the larger, humanly impossible things. 
And she fixes them eternally. Is this hard 
to believe? Well, remember she is a mother 
common to the Son of God and to all of 
us other sons and daughters of God by 
baptism. She has the influence to move 
the divine power in our favor. And she 
wants to do it. For whom could she want 
to do it more than for us, her own sons 
and daughters? 

If there is still any doubt, look at what 
friendship she has already shown. Look 
at the grotto of Lourdes, where so much 
pain and tragedy has been turned to joy. 
Look at the millions of youth over the 
world who have been kept clean and loyal 
to God by her intercession. Look at 
Fatima, where she gave us the best ad- 
vice anyone has yet given us for the pres- 
ent crisis in international affairs—penance 
and prayer. 

So if there is anything we want, there 
is a friend who can get it for us. As long 
as it is good for us it could never be too 
big or too difficult a favor to ask of the 
Mother of God. 

But remember, too, we have to be her 
friends by living as Her Son has taught us 
to live. One of the best ways of strength- 
ening our friendship with her is through 
the rosary. If we could manage to say it 
every day, it might not be long before we 
could give over into her capable and 
loving hands all the fixing we ever need 
done in this world and in the next. 

DanicEL Focarty, S.J. 








FILMS 








HALLS OF MONTEZUMA is a stirring, 
beautifully organized Technicolor war 
film, which is simultaneously a tribute to 
the courage of fighting men and a graphic 
exposition of the horrors of modern war- 
fare. In this latter regard it is being re- 
leased at a far from propitious moment. I 
do not mean by this to impugn the mo- 
tives of its producers or to suggest that 
it will undermine audience morale. On 
the contrary, I think it is a dangerous un- 
derestimation of the caliber of a demo- 
cratic people to imply, as some commen- 
tators have, that an intellectually honest, 
spiritually sound view of the tragedy of 
war can serve to bolster the dishonest 
ideological “peace-at-any-price” line. I 
mean simply that in time of crisis large 
sections of the movie-going public are 
likely to exercise their inalienable right to 
stay away from a painful, cinematic re- 
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flection of their real-life fears and anxie- 
ties, and thus a worthwhile fim may be 
largely ignored. The picture itself focuses 
on a squad of Marines taking part in the 
invasion of an unidentified Pacific island, 
presumably Saipan. There is the inevita- 
ble cheapening element of personal melo- 
drama in the script, but it is carefully 
subordinated to the amazingly fluent and 
realistic combat sequences, and detracts 
very little from the crushing, over-all ef- 
fect of watching what seem to be, not 
actors, but decent, fearful but withal reso- 
lute fighting men under mortal stress, 
Richard Widmark, Reginald Gardiner, 
Walter Palance, Richard Hilton, Karl 
Malden and Jack Webb head the excel- 
lent and mercifully all-male cast. Adult. 
(20th Century-Fox) 


BORN YESTERDAY is another film 
which has been thrown entirely out of its 
proper perspective by being called a sub- 
versive political parable. The critic mak- 
ing the charge has a stock answer for 
anyone who suggests that he is mistaken. 
Most of those seeing the picture, includ- 
ing the critical fraternity, are so busy 
laughing their fool heads off, he asserts, 
that they miss its sinister implications. My 
own opinion is that the critic in question 
has made his judgment on the basis of an 
arbitrary and purely personal set of rules 
and that he has failed to examine their 
implications. The story concerns a spec- 
tacularly dumb blonde (Judy Holliday) 
who is the mistress of an obnoxious, mil- 
lionaire junk dealer (Broderick Craw- 
ford). As the picture makes perfectly 
clear, she is a party to this sordid arrange- 
ment because she is a mental, moral and 
political vacuum, whose idea of a good 
life is embodied in two mink coats, Hav- 
ing got ideas about putting his dishonest 
business dealings on an international scale 
and having moved to Washington to put 
them into practice, the junk dealer makes 
the mistake of hiring a poor but idealistic 
writer (William Holden) to tutor the girl 
in a few elementary social graces. Instead, 
the writer gently and gradually takes her 
brain out of mothballs, introducing her to 
books and the democratic tradition and 
the meaning of individual moral responsi- 
bility. The upshot of the matter is love, a 
new and better life and the effective 
scotching of the junkman’s dream of an 
international swindle. There is plenty of 
latitude for quarreling with the film’s un- 
due emphasis on its heroine’s moral lapses 
(though none concerning Judy Holliday’s 
admirably resourceful and winningly hu- 
man comic performance). Political objec- 
tion seems based simply on the fact that 
it presents a nasty capitalist, a corrupt 
Senator, a venal lawyer and various other 
indications that American life has its sor- 
did aspects. But the point is that the film 
is indignant about these derelictions, goes 
to considerable pains to show that they 
are the exception, and effectively argues 
in favor of civic responsibility and adher- 
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for being constructively critical of con- 
temporary shortcomings is to give tacit 
approval to the large body of films which 
present uncritically a tawdry, superficial 
and generally materialistic set of values 
and somehow in the process get them- 
selves labeled “pleasant, wholesome, fam- 
ily entertainment.” A steady diet of these, 
I submit, is much more subversive to 
American ideals than Born Yesterday. 
(Columbia) Morra WALSH 


(AmeEnica’s moral approval of a film is al- 
ways expressed by indicating its fitness 
for either adult or family viewing. Ed.) 





THEATRE 











CAPTAIN BRASSBOUND’S CONVER- 
SION. The good burghers of our town 
have many reasons for feeling proud of 
and grateful to the group of their fellow 
citizens who call themselves the New 
York City Theatre Company. Twice a 
year, in mid-winter and about the time 
when forsythia is blazing in suburban 





ence to principle. To condemn a picture 


gardens, NYCTC presents six weeks of 
vintage drama. The cycle consists of clas- 
sics and modern plays of proven worth. 

Included in the current winter pro- 
gram, along with the subject of this re- 
view, are The Royal Family, by George 
S. Kaufman and Edna Ferber, and Rich- 
ard II, by William Shakespeare. Starred 
and featured actors include Maurice 
Evans, Edna Best, John Archer, Ethel 
Griffies, Ruth Hussey and Kent Smith. 
The top asking price for this offering of 
superlative dramatic and acting talent is 
$3 for each performance, compared with 
$4.80 asked at box offices farther west 
and south. 

For the opening production of the cur- 
rent series, NYCTC chose one of George 
Bernard Shaw’s second-string plays, writ- 
ten in one of his less provocative moods. 
Captain Brassbound’s Conversion is a 
melodrama in which the leading and only 
female character in the story resorts to 
common sense in each crisis, ineluctably 


_ changing a maudlin escape drama into an 


intelligent and refreshing comedy. Al- 
though the play is more than fifty years 
old, one would never suspect its age if not 
reminded by the period sets and costumes, 
respectively by Ben Edwards and Eme- 
line Roche. 

The title character is a raffish mariner, 
operating off the Riff coast, who is willing 
to hire out his ship or his crew for any 
enterprise that promises to reward him 


with an honest or dishonest dollar. He is 
engaged to escort an English woman on 
a sight-seeing tour in a section of Morocco 
where the natives are hostile. The escort 
is attacked, besieged until rescued by a 
landing party from an American cruiser. 
This is obvious melodrama, as corny as a 
Rudolph Valentino thrill picture—or it 
would be, except for the heroine’s com- 
mon sense and Shaw’s humor. 

Shaw, by one means or another, always 
managed to include a piece of his social 
creed in every play he wrote. He was a 
persistent leveler, deflating the highly 
placed and lifting up the lowly, without 
leaning toward sentimentality in ‘either 
direction. His emphasis, in Captain Brass- 
bound’s Conversion, is on human equality, 
without regard to racial or social differ- 
ence. That was stuff for exciting drama 
when the intelligentsia were discussing 
Nietzsche’s theory of the superman, which 
Hitler later propagated in the myth of the 
super-race. Now, while no longer exciting 
as social drama, the play retains its ef- 
fervescence as comedy. 

Edna Best, starred in the feminine role, 
opposite Mr. Archer as the title character, 
handles the part with a deft and feathery 
touch that is delightful to contemplate. 
Mr. Archer is adequate as the hard-bitten 
skipper, and the supporting cast, directed 
by Morton DaCosta, perform their chores 
in a manner worthy of a thoughtful and 
humorous play. THEOPHILUS LEWIS 
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Edited by John C. Ford, S.J. 
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MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build school; 
85 Catholics in two counties of 85,000 
population. PLEASE help us! Rev. Louis R. 
Williamson, Hartsville, South Carolina. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION—My hope—a_ school 
to plant the Catholic tradition. Small con- 
tributions are precious and welcome. Rev. 
John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mission, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina. 





IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for Cata- 
log. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 Lexington 
Ave., New York 21, N. Y 
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MEETING PEOPLE IN HEAVEN IS A 
thrilling experience. .. . We can imagine 
one such meeting: 
(Scene: Heaven... . 
start conversing. ) 
One (introducing himself): I am a Catho- 
lic priest—Smith is the name. 


Two human beings 


The Other: I also am a Catholic priest— 
Lucius Gallus. 

Ist Priest: With that name you must be 
from ancient Rome. 

2nd Priest: It is so. I was a priest in 
Rome, where I died for the Catholic 
faith in the persecution of Decius. 

Ist Priest: I was always lost in admira- 
tion when I read about you early Chris- 
tian martyrs. Would you mind telling me 
the story of your martyrdom? 

2nd Priest: I do not mind. One summer 
day in the year 250, I consecrated the 
Body and Blood of Our Lord Jesus Christ 
in the catacombs of Callistus. Then I went 
above ground, and was immediately ar- 
rested and dragged in bonds before a 
magistrate. 

Ist Priest: I can imagine what your feel- 
ings were. 

2nd Priest: The grace of God kept me 
steadfast. To both threats and blandish- 
ments, I answered the same: “Nothing 
can make me deny the Lord Jesus.” Two 
months later, I was led into the amphi- 
theatre to be devoured by lions. 

lst Priest: How terrible that moment must 
have been. 

2nd Priest: It was. There were forty of 
us: five priests, the rest layfolk, men and 
women of varying ages. And there were 
two little girls: one twelve, the other 
fourteen. 

lst Priest: Reading about those scenes 
used to sicken me. 
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2nd Priest: We huddled close together in 
the arena. In our ears were the thunder- 
ous jeers of the crowd. We prayed; we 
looked up to heaven and sang: “Christ 
reigns—Christ will conquer.” Then the 
lions bounded out on the sands—twenty- 
two of them. 

1st Priest: Terrible! 


2nd Priest: The roaring of the lions made 
me shake like a leaf. I tried to keep my 
eyes closed so I would not see them, but 
I couldn’t. I saw a lion take a little girl’s 
head in his mouth. Then I felt a lion 
taking the back of my neck between his 
teeth. I could hear the crunching sound 
as he crushed my bones. And then, sud- 
denly, I was up here receiving the mar- 
tyr’s crown from Jesus Christ and entering 
into the Beatific Vision. 
Ist Priest: You are a hero of Our Lord's 
Church. 
2nd Priest: As I look back, it seems my 
agony was a small price to pay for heaven. 
And now about yourself. I fear that name 
Smith is unknown to me, so I cannot 
place you as you placed me. 
Ist Priest: I am from the twentieth cen- 
tury. I lived and died in the United States 
of America. A new country to you, I sup- 
pose? 
2nd Priest: Ah, yes. On some other occa- 
sion I must talk to you about the Church 
in your country, and about the Church in 
general. I hear it is spread over the whole 
world. 
Ist Priest: Indeed, it is. 
2nd Priest: I must postpone all this, for 
the Apostle Peter awaits me. Would you 
like to meet him? 
Ist Priest: Meet the great Apostle; meet 
the first Pope! It would thrill me through 
and through. 
2nd Priest: Come, then. (The third-cen- 
tury priest and the twentieth-century 
priest move off to meet Peter, the great 
Apostle and the first Bishop of Rome.) 
Joun A, TooMEy 





“Hollywood over Asia’’ 
(Continued from page 433) 


the pattern and drama of life in a democ- 
racy.” I don’t think the movies reflect 
enough of what is best in American life, 
e.g., the free labor movement, the lives of 
working people, etc. My whole point is 
that Hollywood, by exploiting much of 
what it regards as “typical,” is doing us 
great harm. The decision, after all, rests 
with Asiatics, and I have simply tried to 
report it, first hand. 

Like Mr. McCarthy, my motivation is 
to further the good name of the United 
States and to promote the democratic rev- 
olution which has made our country 4a 
mighty bulwark of the people’s liberties. 
In this task, we all need criticism and ad- 
vice, so that we may advance prudently 
and with truth. 

RicHarD L-G. DEVERALL 
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